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A SCHOOL ARTS AWARD of 
ime EIU MERIT of $50.00 will be made 
by the EDITOR on June 1, 1942 on 
best material received and used in 


will endeavor to produce 
an even finer volume for 

















1941 - 1942 Volume 41. 2nd prize. . . $30.00 
than this year’s 2 awards of $10.00 each. 
alata | 


MONTHLY SUBJECTS 


for Next Volume of 


SCHOOL ARTS 


Volume 41 - September 1941] - June 1942 


Inviting articles and illustrations from PRIMARY, JUNIOR 
and ADVANCED SCHOOLS on the various art subjects 


and their integration in education for use in the following 


SCHOOL ARTS NUMBERS. 


1941 School and Classroom, Com- 
SEPTEMBER . Stage and Pageantry . ) munity Programs, Masks, Dio- 
_ramas, Puppetry and Movies. 


{ Halloween, Thanksgiving, 


Connee - Holidays Christmas and other holidays 
Novasnen Eaditen, Bute a | Indian Subjects as used in 
Classrooms 
. Design. Color for Handcrafts. 
DECEMBER ...__ Design and Crafts Scodehrenn Povdncte 
1942 ; ‘Classroom and School Pro- 
January . . ChildArts .. . .. . grams. Drawing and Painting 
. and Crafts 
FEBRUARY . Books and Posters | Booklets, Illustrating Binding, 
Lettering, Bookplates, etc. 
Sai ‘Methods and Use of Tools 
Marcu .. Materials - Equipment | end Stow Materials 


| Classroom Travel Projects. 
APRIL . Art Traveling . . . {Art Travel Trips in the two 
_Americas. Travel Booklets 


‘History, Geography, Music, 


May . Integration . . . . / Science, Botany, and other 


subjects integrated with art 


‘Simplified methods in Human 


JUNE... MURALS _ | Figure and Animal Drawing 
Drawing and Painting Projects for the Grades and 
| High School 


Material for these subjects should be sent in as soon as possible for SEPTEMBER, OCTOBER 
and NOvEMBER subjects and at least four months in advance for all other subjects. 


Complete name and address should appear on the back of each illustration or example of 
art work and return postage to accompany the material if sender expects material to be 
returned whether or not accepted for publication. Photographs only preferred of all subjects 
over 2 x 3 feet. 














Within the Family 


Circle . . by the Secretary of | 
THE SCHOOL ARTS FAMILY 7 + 


CREDIT apen 


Credit for the wonderful group of photographs 4, _— 
which appeared in the February issue, pages 188, “= 
189, 190, 191, and 192, goes to the Wisconsin Art 
Project of the WPA. 

This illustrated article by Lucy Irene Buck, Art ' The 
Supervisor in Madison, Wisconsin, reaches a new 


high point in a report on the modernization as well Wore 
as the modern art rooms used in schools. 

Incidentally, the February issue has brought in Re 5 
more voluntary favorable comment than any issue times ¢ 
in this publishing year. In addition to a wealth of ode 
new material and new teaching methods there 
was added one of the first attempts at an art 
material and equipment shopping list. as 

ee ALICE 
April Art Conventions Supe 
Pacific Arts Convention Bons 

PORTLAND, OREGON Assi: 

April 7 through the 9th ad 

For further information write to ROSE 

Robert Tyler Davis, Portland Art Museum, Ilust 

Portland 
Eastern Arts Convention jerea 

NEW YORK CITY arg 

April 16th through the 19th rite 

Headquarters—Hotel Pennsylvania on ( 

Send membership $3.00 to —_ 

Secretary Raymond Ensign, 250 E. 42nd St., Mine 

New York City ALFRE! 
e ° * Dire< 
PACIFIC ARTS CONVENTION, Portland, Ore. Birnie 


Monday, April 7—Registration in the morn Mcde 
ing; address of welcome by Mr. Dugdale, Super- New 
intendent of Schools, Portland, and a message CLARA 


, D 
from the President. Afternoon—general meeting, non 


art process movies and visits to other institutions. Scho 
Evening—a formal reception at the Art Museum, MURIE 
and a Preview of the Exhibition of Masters of pont 
Paint and Print. Arrangements are now being NELL J 
made to exhibit superb examples by such masters Direc 


as Rembrandt, Goya, Hogarth, Cranach, Daumier BEULA 


and a number of others. whe 
An exhibition of great interest that is being WILLY 

planned by Miss Esther Wuest, Supervisor of Art Chai 

in the Public Schools of Portland, is that of Art in = 

Public Education. This will present as compre- 

hensive a display as possible of the modern trends BUSI] 

in art for public education. )PAUL 1 


Tuesday, April 8—A day of outdoor and 
indoor pleasure at Timberline Lodge on the slopes 
of Mt. Hood. Transportation provided, to reach DONAL 
the Lodge by 11.00 a.m. Guided tours, rides on 
the ski-lift and other excursions. Skiing, if you INEZ F. 
wish. Lunch at 12.30. A half hour general meet- 
ing from 2.00 to 2.30 will form the basis of many 
panel discussions, and another general meeting - 
from 3.30 to 4.30 will summarize the findings of DWIGH 
the panel meetings. Tea; then transportation back 


ALLIST 


McCLA 


NOTE ESPECIALLY: Send all material for use in SCHOOL ARTs for above subjects to P 100 } 
Pedro J. Lemos, Editor, Schoo. Arts, Stanford University, California, excepting subject to Portland. P 
material for the months of JANUARY, MARCH, and May, 1942, which should be sent to JANE Wednesday, April 9—Morning sessions on 
REHNSTRAND, Assistant Editor, State Teachers College, Superior, Wisconsin. special subjects. Afternoon business meeting and Si 

PLEASE Note: $100.00 Editor’s Awards announced at top of this page. These awards are final general meeting will be followed by a pro- Unite 
added to the payments regularly made for all articles used in ScHOOL Arts . . . So assemble gram of art movies. The final formal banquet, at 
your best art projects and mail them promptly to the Editor of ScHooL Arts, Stanford the W he Cieentee Clade: wilt tes coummmnnaiad Canad 
University, California. These awards are not open to competition for Advisory Editors of a wings y oun ad — ‘P 
ScHOOL Arts, Book Authors, and Professional Writers. by music and a specially arranged entertainment. Wm 

(Continued on page 2-a) 
70 Kis 
THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, published every month except July and August. Publication office, The Printers Building, 44 Portland Street, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. Entered as second-class matter, August 1, 1917, at the Post Office at Worcester, Massachusetts, under the act of March 3, 1879 
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HE very old 
art of carved 
and modeled 
leather which 
reached its greatest per- 
fection in the medieval 
Spanish city of Cordova, 
together with Spanish 
wood carving of peasant 
patterns, has left many a 
precious art heirloom in 
the old Spanish homes 
of the two Americas. 
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.CALIPORNIE o NOUVELLE CARO 
TEATRO DE. LOS FRABAJOS. APOSTOLICOS Dt 
—/-A COMPA. E JESUS ENLA AMERICA SEPT! 
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This antique map printed in Paris, 1720, charts an empire founded by Spain in the Southwest in 1540. Its main city, Santa Fe, was 
established in 1606, years before the landing of the Pilgrims. The same Indian pueblos on the map still carry on much of their 
customs and art crafts as when this map was made, when California was considered a sparsely inhabited remote island 


Rediscovering the ANTIQUE “OLD SOUTH” 


«> An Art Travel Paradise for Artists and Art Teachers ~> 
PEDRO J. deLEMOS, Director, Stanford Museum of Fine Arts, Stanford University, California 


ISTANCE may lend enchantment 

to art traveling, but today with 
modern transportation by rail and 
wheel, comfort and speed eliminates 
distance and increases the enchant- 
ment. A day or two of travel from any 
part of the United States will put us in a 
land very antique in history, with miles 
and miles of entrancing scenery, plus homes and 
natives and arts and crafts in villages which date 
back over five hundred years. 





®@ Now that sea lanes of travel are blocked against 
visiting the art centers of Europe, why not consider 
the overlooked part of the Western Hemisphere where 
Nature has provided dramatic and artistic subject 
matter to meet every artistic requirement. Certainly 
the many foreign artists, archaeologists, painters and 
sculptors, ethnologists, and intellectual scholars of 
various subjects, whom I have met in various parts of 
our country and in parts of our southern neighboring 


continent, testify to the rich source of art values in 
many directions to be found in all the United States. 
This includes the United States of Mexico, United 
States of Guatemala, of Peru, of Brazil, and all the 
United States of the various picturesque Southern 
States of South America. We have a vast storehouse 
of art treasures in each of these countries to be dis- 
covered by the North American artist and art teacher. 


® If you insist on finding cities of long standing, 
antique old sections, you may have them. Just take 
several careful looks over the above map which is 
dated, showing it was engraved in Parisin 1720. It 
maps a part of the Southwest so old that cartographers, 
the old mapmakers, considered California an island. 
Note the Rio Grande River, titled then as the Rio del 
Norte de Nuevo Mexico. Near its source you will find 
St. Fe (Santa Fe) the Spanish capital of this empire of 
Nuevo Mexico. This country was discovered in 1540 
by Coronado, over four hundred years ago. The four 
hundred year anniversary celebration was promi- 
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Tucson is located in an interesting center with many points of 
artistic and nature values for the visitor. Its climatic charm is 
well known 


nently celebrated last year. An established going 
government existed here when the eastern coast was 
still a bleak, rockbound coast, and much of other parts 
of America were charted as “parts yet unknown.””! 


® You will find on the map at right the Indian pueblos 
of Taos, Isleta, Acoma, San Felipe, Santo Domingo, 
San Ildefonso, Sia, Santa Ana, Santa Clara, San Juan, 
Cochiti, Oraivi (Oraibi) and others. If you go to these 
pueblos today you will find them in the same location— 
living, dancing, making pottery, and weaving, much 
in the same way as when the original of this map 
was made back in 1720. Santa Fe will be changed, 
but it is influenced today in its life by its romantic 
past. Several times a year it holds wonderful fiestas 
and celebrations commemorating historic events. It 
is reviving much of the colonial Spanish architecture 
influenced by the Indian pueblo architecture. At 
present the main civic buildings such as museums, 
post office, schools and many homes use such archi- 
tecture. The La Fonda Hotel I consider to be the most 
artistic “hostel’’ in America, and I have visited a 
great number. It is consistently artistic inside as well 
as on the outside, which is a rare American architec- 
tural accomplishment. If you wish to see a close 
second in colonial Spanish architecture, visit ‘La 
Posada” hotel at Winslow, Arizona, on the Santa Fe 
Line. There is a wealth of art ideas in both these 
““Museum-Hotels.”’ 


‘See map, School Arts, April 1939, page 259 
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® Visitors often stop at Santa Fe for a day or two 
and later return for a month or more. I know several 
whose “more” has resulted in their becoming resi- 
dents. It is a country of great charm and much of its 
entrancing lure is the remaining antiquity of its past, 
made by the unusual continuance of its old buildings 
and the old “peasant’’ crafts of its surrounding 
Spanish natives, descendants of the old Spanish 
colonists. Too, the ever-evident Pueblo Indians who 
bring their artistic crafts to sell and to buy in Santa Fe, 
create an old-time quality. They have continued on 
and are very much an important part of the com- 
munity, respected too, and appreciated as an impor- 
tant part of the state’s life. A happy contrast to the 
Indian fighting period of America’s pioneer life. We 
will return to Santa Fe to visit its nearby Indian Pueblo 
and other interesting parts. 


® Farther south in Arizona we come to a lesser 
traveled section of the antique old South; where Pima 
and Papago and Apache Indian life once controlled 
the land bordering Mexico. Here cities have sprung 
from the desert land because of the healing, pleasant 
climate in the valleys set between stone carved 
mountains—mountains often decorated by Nature 
with huge finger-shaped cactus, so numerous at times 
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Courtesy U.S.National Park Service 





The chain of California Missions and the art centers of 
Southern California deserve a week's trip to do them justice 
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as to form a forest. Arizona with its unequalled Grand 
Canyon, Hopi Pueblos, Canyon de Chelly, and group 
of Old Franciscan Missions, will give the artist visitor 
a lot to see and unforgetable sky and mountain sub- 
jects for sketching or for memory’s walls. The city of 
Tucson is developing a number of art activities and its 
festival programs from time to time attract many visi- 
tors from far and near. It, like other Southwest centers, 
is a hospitable, friendly city, its citizens always eager 
to give information and directions to all its visitors. 
In either the 7000-foot altitude of Santa Fe or the 
2,400-foot desert altitude of Tucson, visitors can find 
similar points of interest. The nearby beautifully 
planned old missions which were abandoned for 
years, are now being intelligently restored. While 
we were there the main tower of San Xavier, the finest 
of Arizona's missions, was being rebuilt. Evidently 
the Lightning God so admired its tower it simply had 
to touch it with its fire finger and so it had to be done 
over. 


® About the time the thirteen English colonies were 
declaring their independence from England, the 
Spanish fort of Tubac was moved to Tucson for better 
protection of the frontier. Before 1776 there was a 
Papago village at the foot of Sentinel Peak which 
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watches over Tucson, but no settlement was built. 
The Papago name for their village was ‘‘Styook-zone”’ 
was pronounced ‘“Took-sone’’ by the Mexicans and 
now we call it “Too-sahn” (Tucson). During the 
Spanish period it was protected by an adobe wall and 
a small garrison against the marauding Apache, who 
kept the frontier a busy one of dangerous and exciting 
adventure. Today part of this wall has been located 
and reconstructed on the Pima county courthouse 
lawn. 


® The Temple of Music and Art, completed a few 

years ago, is one of the finest structures of its kind in 
the West and exemplifies its interest in the cultural 
arts. 


® Recreational activities are many and made possi- 
ble every day out-of-doors because of the fine climate. 
The Encyclopedia Brittanica compares the climate 
of southern Arizona with that of upper Egypt. 


® The old missions near Tucson are San Xavier del 
Bac, nine miles to the south of Tucson, founded in 
1692 by Father Kino, “the most eminent figure in 
southwestern history,’’ who labored and established 
missions from 1687 to 1711 among the Pimas of the 
region. Mission San Jose del Tumacacori is another 
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The group of Franciscan Missions, the Indian Pueblos, Cliff Dwellings, Petrified Forest, Dramatic Canyons, Cactus Groups, Spanish 


Architecture, and Carlsbad Caves and Native Arts and Crafts, make th 


e above section one of America’s most interesting zones for 


the artist traveler or for any sight-seeing visitor 
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of the Kino chain of missions forty-nine miles south- 
ward toward Mexico. Visited first by Father Kino in 
169] the site was not built upon until 1768. The present 
church was built in 1800-1822 and was raided many 
times by the Apache Indians. Tumacacori is a National 
Monument under the National Park Service and is 
well worth visiting. A new museum building con- 
tains a number of exhibits and the dioramas tell in a 
realistic way this mission's dramatic history. An arch 
window in the museum building frames a view of the 
old mission. At first glance the visitor often believes 
the view a picture instead of the actual mission. The 
architectural details of the museum and exhibits are 
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This daughter of 
the Papago tribe 
will weave all her 
drying reeds into 
more beautiful 
baskets like these 


a group well worth studying by every artist or art 
teacher coming to the Tucson section for it gives much 
data on a period of which there is a scarcity in the 
United States histories. 


® The ruins of the old San Jose del Tucson are on 
the west bank of the Santa Cruz river in the south- 
west part of Tucson. The church was built by Fray 
Garces in 1775. It was originally an imposing build- 
ing used as a church for the Indians who lived near 
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Justina Separa, Papago potter, 
makes a few more practical 
cooking pots toward enlarg- 
ing her menu. A wooden 
paddle or two, a few smooth 
stones, and deft fingers are her 
total equipment 


Sentinel Peak. A garrison occupied another building 
nearby. 


® Traveling eastward from Tucson the next interest- 
ing stop in the antique Old South would be El Paso, 
the old pass for all the Spanish explorers who went 
northward from Mexico. Here the visitor will find 
El Paso separated from old Mexico by only an inter- 
national bridge. A day’s time may be well used in 
crossing into the Mexican city of Jaurez and exploring 
the shops in both cities for their Mexican handicrafts. 
Or from this point one may board the train for a trip 
to Mexico City for an art holiday in Mexico. However, 
for those concerned with an Art Journey within the 
boundaries of United States of North America, I sug- 
gest that after visiting the interesting parts of El Paso, 
which is to my mind the most Mexican of any city in 
our country, that they visit the greatest nature art 
gallery in our country. To do this you may board a 
bus meeting the arrival of your train into El] Paso and 
after a few hours comfortable ride reach Carlsbad 
Caverns. The fascinating walk through these dimly 
lighted galleries will reveal sculpturesque work and 
decorative backgrounds and weird motifs that outdo 
any of the modernistic sculptors of today. One can 
well believe that our futuristic sculptors have gone to 
Carlsbad Caverns for ideas. I enjoyed many a weird 
form and easily recognizable forms of ‘“‘Madonnas,” 














Beautiful San Xavier Mission near Tucson adjoining the Papago 
Indian Reservation is one of the finest Spanish Mission buildings 
in the United States 


“Caveman,” “Thinkers” requiring but little imagina- 
tion, but for the many art seekers who enjoy art 
enigmas and puzzle sculpture Carlsbad Caverns will 
supply many more subjects. Art organizations whose 
whole art devotion seems to be toward trying to 
fathom the artist objectives in distorted or queerly 
formed art creations should make excursions to these 
underground galleries. 


® These seven miles of wonderful awe-inspiring rock 
rooms and passages may be appreciated only by being 
seen. My ideas of them from the best of photographs, 
previous to actually visiting the caverns were meager 
in comparison to the actual thing. No photograph or 
color illustrations can do the actual scenes any justice. 
For such reason I have not used a single picture of the 
caverns in this article as none of them could convey 
even an approach to the splendor and the constant 
glistening light-reflecting iridescence of the stalactites 
and stalagmites that many centuries have been model- 
ing underground. Twenty-five miles of additional 
galleries have been explored but have not been 
opened to the public! The trip will be a never- 
forgotten one and should be done in easy low-heeled 
walking shoes. Elevators may be used part way 
through the trip to reach the top, by those who have 
become tired through wearing high-heeled shoes, but 
some of the best scenery will thereby be missed. 


® The bus trip back by sunset was worth the entire 
day’s journey and soon after arrival a train carries the 





art traveler on to San Antonio, the next prominent 
point of art interest in this Art Journey. 


® San Antonio is located 700 feet above sea level. 
It has retained much of the lore and background of its 
interesting past when two hundred years ago Spain 
and France warred for its fertile valleys. Near the 
end of the seventeenth century, French traders 
established trails which became what is known now 
as the San Antonio Road. Then came the Franciscan 
Friars who brought the Cross of Civilization and in the 
year 1712 the Alamo, known as Mission San Antonio de 
Valaro, was established. San Antonio was first settled 
in 1731 by fifteen Spanish families sent from the Canary 
Islands by Spain. Today San Antonio is the most 
Spanish of all cities in our country. 





Tumacacori was first visited by Father Kino in 1691 and has been 
recently restored. A unit containing artistic dioramas tell the 
history of this famous building 





One of the picture rocks 
in Tucson’s Mountain Park 


® When Mexico seceded from Spain the Mexicans 

defeated the Spaniards in San Antonio. With Mexico 
City many miles away the Mexican officials in San 
Antonio took things in their own hands and ruied as 
they wished. This resulted in much strife and with 
the fall of the Alamo and the resulting war with 
Mexico, Texas and much of the antique Southwest was 
acquired by our country. 
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San Antonio, unlike many cities, has preserved its river, beautify- 
ing its embankment with a colorful unique theatre with the seats 
for the audience on the opposite bank. Plays and concerts are 


Mission Concepcion, founded 1731, one of four interesting 
Spanish missions near San Antonio and considered the 
best preserved 








San Jose Mission, the Queen of Missions, nearby to San Antonio. 
A government project at this mission is reviving the native art 
crafts of pottery, carving, metal and other crafts 


® San Antonio is becoming a beautiful city, an 
oasis of fine civic plans in a great area, preserving the 
old Spanish Governors’ Palace and the Alamo and 
other Spanish structures. The old missions nearby 
are being carefully restored and preserved. 


® These four missions of the early monks still stand 
like Christian sentinels in a wide half circle south of 
San Antonio city. Architecturally designed by the 
Franciscans they are beautiful examples of Mission 
art and worth while visiting and studying. 


® The Mission of La Purisima Concepcion was 
founded in 1716. The Mission of San Jose de Aguayo 
was founded in 1720 and is one of the largest and 
most beautiful missions in our country with an ex- 
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held regularly. Tropical plants and shrubs and a number of 


bridges enrich its beauty. 


quisitely carved stone window. The government is 
conducting an art project at this mission and the 
decorative tile, textiles, tin craft, painting and other 
art craft is excellently done. The old barrack section 
of the mission with its old Spanish kitchens still in good 
condition is unique. 


® The third mission is San Juan Capistrano, 1731, 
and then there is the fourth mission of San Francisco 
de la Espada, founded in 1690. These Texan missions 
present an entirely changed quality of architecture 
from the California Franciscan missions, one that 
reflects more closely the old churches in Spain. The 
missions built in California were constructed with 
adobe instead of stone and their lower spread-out 
proportions directed by Father Serra to contend with 
earthquakes. Carmel Mission is the only stone-built 
mission in California as an easily worked stone was 
found nearby to build this mission headquarters for all 
the California missions. 


® San Antonio City, unlike most North American 
cities in its modern march of building, did not bury 
or eliminate its river. Instead, it has preserved it by 
landscaping its banks and bridging it with pictur- 

















Many homes in Santa Fe are being built in the Indian Pueblo and 
the Colonial Spanish style thus in time restoring an antique 
architectural quality of much charm 


esque bridges. One section has an outdoor stage with 
seats for the audience on the opposite side of the 
river. The San Antonio River in this way has become 
an unusual feature and civic asset and a cheerful 
nature picture in the center of a busy city. Other 
cities please make a note of this when with growing 
pains they plan to ‘‘engineer’’ their water-ways to the 
lower regions. 


® “Little Mexico,”’ the Latin Quarter, gives the visitor 
a completely new experience. Its shops and markets 
become another world, a strange leisurely world 
removed from anything American or Anglo-Saxon. 


® Throughout the year San Antonio presents color- 
ful events native to this city. Most beloved attraction of 
Texans is Fiesta de San Jacinto during the week of 
April 21. An Indian Summer Festival is staged each Oc- 
tober. Los Pastores is presented during the Christmas 
season and civic operas and concerts are given be- 
neathsummer starlit skies in a Sunken Garden Theatre. 


® San Antonio is our most southern point even if we 
visit New Orleans and the plantation country of the 
lower Mississippi, but before doing so let us swing 
northward by way of Tulsa, Oklahoma, to New 
Mexico as one way of rounding out the Southwest 
portion. While Tulsa is a new city, its founding as 
“Tulsey Town” occurring in 1882, today it is a 

















Taos Pueblo 


Nature has carved great canyons and placed weird rock forma- 
tions throughout New Mexico which together with the ancient 
Indian cities gives a dramatic scenic quality unequalled elsewhere 


modern bustling city with an elevation of 800 feet, 
covering over 17 square miles, located on the 
Arkansas River. It is located at the old meeting point 
of the old boundaries of the Creek, Cherokee, and 
the Osage Nations. A large old elm, which was 
the council tree of these tribes, still stands. 


® Tulsa is called the “oil capital of the world,”’ 
producing an average of 400,000 barrels of oil a day 
in its nearby sections. There are no slums or shack 
town parts in Tulsa; its civic standards are high. With 
over forty schools, its art education requires a staff 
of over fifty-five art teachers. This issue of Schoo/ 
Arts has a large percentage of its pages given to 
Tulsa school art work whose art standards are high. 


® Reaching New Mexico we find two centers to 
radiate from in visiting the interesting Indian and 
Cliff Dwelling sections. These are Santa Fe and 
Albuquerque. Santa Fe City deserves a day or two in 
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New Orleans with its quaint old French-Spanish quarter supplies the largest, most natural old European section in 
North America. The foreign architectural quality in this part of New Orleans is cherished and encouraged toward 


which to visit its old historical buildings. The nearby 
Government Indian Schools are producing excellent 
results in reviving the Indian arts and crafts, and a 
visit to the schools will emphasize the fine spirit that 
exists in the Indian schools among the Indian students 
compared to that of former periods. Too, the govern- 
ment is doing a grand job in reviving the Spanish 
native arts among the people of the little Spanish 
mountain villages of Trancos, Cordova, Chimayo, 
where weaving, tincraft and wood-carving had almost 
disappeared. A trip to these remote towns is like 
finding a lost zone and a visitor is an event, bringing 
natives from every little adobe home to see who has 
come and why they have come. These people are the 
descendants of the early colonists who came centuries 
ago to colonize the country for the Spanish crown. 
With the coming of the Gringo they sought peace in 
the little mountain valleys of the head waters of the 
Rio Grande. They have quaint little chapels or 
sanctuarios and their penitente groups still conduct 
mystic religious processionals. They are a gracious 
friendly people to those who are friendly to them. 


® The road to Taos contacts several interesting 
Indian Pueblos, one of which is San Ildefonso where 
Maria and Julian live. They are noted for their excel- 
lent black pottery and consider School Arts their 
“good friend”’ since it was the first to announce the 
work of Maria to the art world through its pages in 






The French Quarter sec- 
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continuation 


1924.' Then there is the Indian Pueblo of Santa Clara 
with its nearby ancient home, the Puyé Cliff Dwellings, 
and another road will take you to Frijole Canyon, one 
of the most interesting cliff dwelling ruins in our 
country. A guest house is located at Frijole Canyon, 
enabling the visitor to stay several days or overnight, 
as many find the section too fascinating to do in a few 
hours. 


® By the time one stays in this country a few days 
one is inclined to want to stay much longer. No 
wonder it is called ‘‘The Most Interesting Fifty Square 
Miles in America.” 


® If one takes the short train trip to Albuquerque, 
New Mexico’s largest city, the Indian life starts with 
the railroad station. This large Spanish architectural 
building is both hotel and station and it is much more 
than either of these as it is a Museum. It houses a 
group of living Navajo Indians actually doing their 
metal and weaving crafts surrounded by one of the 
finest Indian Arts collections in the Southwest. From 
Albuquerque there are a number of interesting trips 
to be made. The first one should be to the Govern- 
ment’s Indian School where boys and girls from many 
different Indian tribes are receiving a practical 
education in the three R’s. They also are learning how 
to do their native arts of pottery, metal work and 
weaving and how to make it good in design and 


‘School Arts, page 340, February 1924 


The noted Mardi Gras is 
held each year in New 
Orleans and is attended 
by visitors from many 
parts 























This early example of Colonial Spanish architecture was built by 
Gov. Gayosa deLemos in 1788 at Natchez and was the Spanish 
Governor's Palace. From here the vast Territory of Mississippi was 
controlled for nineteen years. It was named Concordia (Concord). 
Destroyed by fire in 1901. The above is a copy of an old print 


durable. Besides this they are taught the important 
living arts of housekeeping, sanitation, first aid, 
farming, cattle raising and all-round good citizenship. 
It always gives me a thrill to see these bright-eyed 
citizens from the deserts and mountains whose past 
ages of ancestors outdoor life impels them to want 
to depict nature by pictorial and symbolic art, at last 
having a chance to fulfill an honest desirable desire. 
There was a time when Indian students were pun- 
ished by government rules if they so much as depicted 
any of their ancestral symbolism. Making pictures of 
sunbonnet babies and the three bears used to be 
about all the law would allow. What crimes have 
been planned through intolerance under the name 
of religion and civilization! 


@ Albuquerque is a starting point from which to 
radiate to a number of Indian Pueblos. Chief of these 
are the Hopi villages where picturesque dances take 
place so often through the year, that almost any time 
in the year visitors may find a rain dance, or a 























Pen Sketches from Natchez Homes 





Natchez, Mississippi, was founded 
and planned by the Spanish Gov- 
ernor Gayosa deLemos in 1788 
Natchez was the customs port at 
which all Mississippi traffic stopped 
to pay customs. The section con- 
trolled by the Spanish Governor- 
General was known as the Territory 
of Mississippi and comprised what is 
now the states of Louisiana, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Iowa, Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, in their entirety and 
most of Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming 
and Montana 





After the Spanish occupation many handsome American colonial 
mansions were built at Natchez. This shows one of the typical 
homes, Gloucester, the home of the first American Governor of 
Mississippi, Winthrop Sargent, from New England. It is now the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Lenox Stanton 


harvest dance, or a buffalo dance taking place. 

Even though the buffalos are gone for which the 

buffalo dance was given preceding a hunt, the dance 

still continues as a festival. While the Hopi Snake 
(Continued on page 9-a) 











The famous Natchez Pilgrimages each spring enables visitors to see the gardens and interiors of many old colonial homes. It ofters 
the opportunity of seeing and studying a wealth of antique and artistic furniture, handicrafts, and architectural details of America’s 
Georgian Colonial Period 
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Various types cf 
mural decorations 
from Tulsa and 
Oklahoma City 
Schools integrating 
the history of the 
state with art 
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Eighth grade wood carving from 
the Webster Junior High School, 





Oklahoma City 


Above, llth grade, 
Central High 
School, Oklahoma 


City 


3A’s and 4B’s— 
Irving School, 
Oklahoma City 


Whittier School 4B, 
Oklahoma City 
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These two rug patterns were created by design students following the study of 
oriental rugs. No copying was permitted and the designs had to be original 
but in the oriental spirit. Helen Officer and Betsy Feemister worked out this 
project under the direction of Mary Shecut Sease of Tulsa, Oklahoma 


“Art needs no spur beyond itself.” 
C. K. Reiff, Superintendent of Schools, 
1@) oma City 
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OKLAHOMA HISTORY PICTURED IN YEARBOOK 
THE THEME FOR OUR YEARBOOK—MISS LUCILE ADAMS, Teacher, Central High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


ACH spring it is the duty of the annual staff of almost every large high school to decide on a theme for its yearbook for the coming 
year. Inasmuch as Oklahoma was making great preparation to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of its very kaleidoscopical history, 
the board of our school took as its theme, ‘““Oklahoma History, 1889-1939." 
@ It was in 1889 that President Harrison issued a proclamation opening what was then called ‘““Oklahoma Country,’ and on 
April 22 of that same year, people had gathered from far and neighboring states to make a run for the unassigned lands and to 
stake their claims for homesteads. 

@ Many people entered the new land by the one railway line; while others rode horseback, or drove teams to covered wagons. The 
evening of this great day found this new land peopled with fully one hundred thousand inhabitants scattered about. 

@ Oklahoma’s growth and development from 1889 to 1939 has been remarkable. The realization of early dreams provided a colorful and 
individual state heritage. 

@ The art teacher, realizing it was possible to give the technical art training, prepare the work for the publication as well as teach a 
keen appreciation of the state, discussed with the class how they could best develop the theme. Soon the class assembled a collection of 
histories, old photographs, and other data, and exchanged historical narratives that had been handed down by their parents. Some related 
their own experiences since they had lived in small oil towns that had a mushroom growth. The class started work with plenty of enthusiasm, 
and the result was a yearbook with continuity throughout. In reproducing these ideas, the compositions vary slightly in trend of thought. 

@ If your high school has not used this theme of State History, I recommend that you do, as research on this problem of annual plates was 
very profitable, and the responsibility of incorporating all the ideas into one plate proved to be an excellent problem in composition. 
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THE MACHINE AGE AND 
WHEELS IN INDUSTRY 


HE art class cooperated with 
the General Education 
Group while studying ‘‘Man 
and His Changing Environ- 
ment.’ The Wheels of Industry and 
the Machine Age comprised the 
popular theme and proved to in- 
crease imagination and creative 
ability. At left is an asymmetrical 
arrangement of wheels with well 
divided spaces. The panels below 
are designed with the divisions of the 
wheel serving for divisions of space 
and any desired motif was used to com- 
plete a center balance. From Central 
High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
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Architectural detail of various large buildings in Tulsa marated the inspiration for the trend of these 


costume designs. The students of Lucile Adams at Central Hig 
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School carried out this interesting problem 




















These three expertly rendered costume plates are the work of Jeanette Chancellor 
and Sam Shaffer, students of Lucile Adams at Central High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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KELETONS, wooden lace, blossoming rods, 
red earth, volcanic rock, white jewels, rattle- 
snake skins—strange craft materials dis- 
covered in a stranger valley —the Tucson 
valley of Arizona. It is ringed with mountain 
ranges whose rims etch hard lines upon 
homesick hearts of perennially arriving 
seekers of health, pilgrims who are drawn here by accounts 
of year-round sunshine, a 2400-foot altitude, and clarity 
of atmosphere. These newcomers are further baffled by a 
valley desert presenting formidable stabbing armaments 
of cacti. 

® At length, a springtime comes; the desert blooms; 
health returns; and the mountains become a beautiful wel- 
come barrier to the outside world. For them, here is a verit- 
able Shang re la—a city of art, music, architecture, learn- 
ing. Being without industries, relatively few opportunities, 
however, are available when idle hands begin to crave 
lucrative employment. And as to amateur exploring for 
native handicraft materials for profit, what could be more 
frustrating than a desert? 





Sahuaro skeletons are increasingly being utilized to give novel rustic effects to places in the desert country. In Cosme’s Cafe (V), 

for instance, logs for door posts and ribs for wall covering and door latticing are of peculiar interest. VI is a gate at University Ruin 

and VIII is a craftsmanlike container for cactus candy (made from barrel cactus). An orchestra stand in a restaurant patio (not 

shown) and the roadside cactus-craft market (VII) are built of this appropriate material. Note the abstraction of sahuaro cacti in 
the tin candle sconce (IV) 







































An Album of 
Crafts Evolved 


from 


Desert Wastes 


BEULA M. WADSWORTH 
Tucson, Arizona 





® Yet, withal, persistent ingenuity has brought out 
from the wierd Giant Sahuaro or Saguaro cactus 
(pronounced sawharo) (I) bony material utilizable 
for varied application. When the corrugated flesh 
of aged sahuaros disintegrates, skeletonlike logs (II, 
III) and ribs (XXXIII) remain. The ribs—their inner 
surfacing possessing a rough texture (VIII)—have 
become a popular overlay material for book covers, 
picture frames, boxes, and furniture, and for rustic 
interiors and exteriors (V, VII). 

® Strangely enough, when woodpeckers peck the 
live sahuaro (IX, lower left), the hollow formed heals 
over, producing detachable nests (X). XI shows in 
turn a nest, a hollow formed, a rear view of a nest 
with processes which held it to the ribs, and the rough 
spiny exterior of the sahuaro. Various birds appropri- 
ate these nests for homes, and at least one woman. 


———--- 


Rustic sahuaro nests, such as X and XXVII, containing growing plants, are now and then to be found tucked away picturesquely in 

crannies of rock gardens of desert homes. Delightful it is at spring banquet tables sometimes to discover place favors of sahuaro 

bark (XII left) filled (right) with cactus tips or with cactus blossoms of ephemeral beauty; and perhaps, later in the season, laden 

with rich-toned cactus fruits. The circular boxes (XIV) and the lamp base and shade (XV) were created of cholla cactus by craftsmen 
of the Arizona Cactus Curios Company in Phoenix 
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Mrs. W. A. Jackson, is building up a 
business based on sahuaro nests and 
bark as decorative receptacles for 
growing plants and for cut cacti blos- 
soms and fruits. When I visited Mrs. 
Jackson’s ranch in the heart of a 
sahuaro forest, 15 miles from Tucson, 
she was excitedly preparing a shipment 
of these bouquets of cacti buds (which 
would blossom later) for rapid transit to 
an eastern market. She made possible 
my photographs III, XI, XII and XXXIII. 

@ Wooden lace (imagine it) is really 
the dead skeleton of the Cholla (pro- 
nounced choya) cactus (XIII). Com- 
monly found in the local shops are such 
handicrafts as boxes, lamps, lamp stands, 
napkin rings, and canes made of this 
unusual material. (See IXV, XV.) 

@ Fences which blossom! Yes, quite 
magically. Ocotilla (pronounced oko- 
teeya) is a thorny plant which in the 
desert radiates long graceful rods (XVI). 
Its manner of growth is abstractly sug- 
gested in the tin candle sconce XVII. 
These plants are a common sight set in 
fence rows, woven together with wire. 








The use of ocotilla rods for utilitarian purposes dates from back in the Wild West days of Tucson of the late 1700’s as illustrated in 

the replicas XXIV and XXV, to the present day as also shown above. XVIII encloses a private home; XX is at the rear gate to the 

patio of Arizona Studios down town; and XVI, XXII, XXIII picture —_ of the enclosure of University Ruin, an outlying prehistoric 
rban 


site. The adobe fence posts abstractly suggest the ruin. A subu beer garden utilizes at its entrance the bamboo screen XXI 
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and trimmed straight as in XXII, scalloped as in XVIII, 
or left natural as in XX. In dry spells these rods are gray 
and bare, but periodically after rains they burst full 
length into vivid green leafage, and in season, like 
“the Rod of Aaron . . . brought forth buds and bloomed 
blossoms . . .""—flamelike in form and color. (XVIII, 
IXX, XX, XXIII.) Dried sections of ocotilla branches are 
interesting used vertically like a Spanish wrought iron 
grille in small recessed windows in adobe walls, and as 
porch and garden house lattices. XXI is of bamboo with 
ocotilla planted in front of it. XXIV and XXV were 
photographed at Columbia Pictures moving picture 
set—several miles from Tucson—recreating the Tucson 
village of pioneer days for the film ‘“‘Arizona.”’ These 
show ocotilla rocks and a wall. Note the construction 
around a green sahuaro. Amazingly, the roof in XXIV 


was in full leaf of glittering green although the rods — : CLy 
must have been cut for some weeks. 

® The desert abounds in Prickly Pear cacti such as 

XXVII and XXVI. Someone dissecting the ‘leaves’ of 
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The lacy layers (XXVIII) taken from dead “‘leaves’’ of prickly pear cactus (XXVI) provide material for overlay of parchment shades. 

XXIX was decorated by the present author. XXXI is a Papago Indian home, partly of sundried adobe bricks with a mesquite tree 

trunk utilized as a corner post. XXX is at Columbia Pictures movie set. Note its shutter of Sahuaro ribs. XXXII is the adobe Recrea- 

tion Building in Tucson County Mountain Park. (Photo by Ben D. Gross, Tucson.) Black native volcanic rock was used for building 
Mrs. W. A. Jackson’s home (XXXII) 
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defunct prickly pear discovered dried layers of beautiful lacelike 
skeletons (XXVIII). The art of splicing together these layers over 
parchment for lampshades developed (XXIX). 

® Red adobe earth is abundant on the desert (XXVI). It is 
mixed into mud with water and straw, cast as bricks in molds and 
dried hard in the sun, and commonly used for buildings and patio 
walls. In fact, such sun-dried bricks were thus used in Ur of 
Chaldea in 5000 B.C., and the art was passed along Mediterranean 
coastal points to Spain and on to Mexico and the American South- 
west. Frederick A. Eastman, Tucson architect, designed the recent 
public building in XXXII which is built of adobe and covered with 
lime plaster. Note the sahuaro ribs overlaying the ceiling beams. 
2@ Aad The primitive adobe houses in XXIV, XXV, XXX, and XXXI are 

' unplastered. The right-hand section of the Indian hut XXXI and the 
roofs are mud plastered over arrowweed. Volcanic rock is locally 
available for masonry (XXXII). 

@ Speaking of masonry, some ten years ago, Mr. Victor Schull 
discovered up in the hills near Tucson an outcropping of chal- 
cedony, also called white agate, a semi-precious stone, and he has 
ever since kept the place a secret. He has, in the meantime, 
developed a paying hobby which supplements his income from a 
job with a metal-working company. He makes varied garden 
accessories of cement inlaid with these white stones. I photographed 
the garden pot—cemented to a tree crotch (XXXVIII) and the foun- 
tain (XXXVII) at Mr. Schull’s country place. 





























The shell-shaped ornament (XXXV) which centers the facade of the ancient mission, San Xavier (XXXIV), inspired the shape of the 
tin candle sconce (XXXVI). The fountain (XXXVII) represents a distinctive craft of cement inlaid with chalcedony; the flower pot 
(XXXVIII) best shows the waxy lustre of the white stones. Button making is still another hobby in which varied local materials are 
employed: 1. horn; 2. ironwood; 3. cholla wood; 4. mesquite wood; 5. black walnut shuck; 6. rattlesnake skin; 7. bone; 8. pine bark 
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® Another man, Mr. W.F. Young, with a craftsman’s bent is special- 
izing in making buttons, also brooches, from different types of local 
materials. Several years ago, I remember, he came to my studio and 
out under my mesquite trees he showed me a most interesting assort- 
ment of costume jewelry all made from the brown and yellow mesquite 
wood. This photograph presents recent specimens (XXXIX). 

®@ No. 6 in this group calls for another story. Mrs. James B. Reidy, 
living on the desert accidentally discovered decorative uses for rattle- 
snake skins—belts, purses, etc., which she began making in her living 
room. Then the project ran away with her into such a big business, 
she told me, that she built a large workshop, accumulated a reserve 
supply of a thousand rattlesnake skins, and, suddenly, her health 
gave way. As a final result her craft is at a standstill. No. 6 pictures a 
button of rattlesnake skin made by Mrs. Reidy. 

@ Mrs. Leionne Raney Salter, who with her husband conducts a 
community of craft shops in Tucson, is a designer and craftsman who 
makes much use of decorative motifs of local interest. One instance 
is the adaptation of a shell ornament (XXXV) appearing on the facade 
of Tucson's most important architectural treasure, San Xavier Mission 
(XXXIV) which, we might mention, was founded by Franciscan padres 
almost two and a half centuries ago. The adaptation is seen in the tin 
candle sconce XXXVI. Leaves have for centuries been used in design, 
but here we see restrained original modifications of leaves of local 
trees (XL) in the candle sconces XLI, XLII and the tumbler holder in 
XLIII. One day Mrs. Salter set up before her Mexican craftsmen in 


Natural leaves everywhere are available for design. Note how tincraft is adaptable to the use of such design motifs as: the first leaf in 

XL resembled in XLII; the second leaf in XLII; and the third leaf in XLI. The surface of the pineapple is readily formalized in a 

classic surface pattern XLVII and borders XLV and XLVIII right. Metal abstractions in three dimensions of nature material have 
been done in XLVII and of flowers with stems which are a current vogue for interior decoration accessories 
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metal a fresh pineapple (XLVI) from a nearby market 
and suggested that they adapt its decorative quality 
in tin for a table centerpiece. As a result of their 
successful creative effort (XLVII) she gave them the 
pineapple to consume in a midmorning lunch. You 
will notice the formalized pineapple pattern on this 
metal abstraction is further utilized in her shops on 
plate XLV and the right-hand flower pot in XLVIII. 
The sconces IV and XVII are also the product of the 
Salter establishment. 

® This community of workshops and a tea room 
known as Arizona Studios is of considerable interest 
to visiting craftsmen because of the picturesque and 
historic interest of the building, the quality of the 
work turned out there, and also the Mexican importa- 
tions of handmade pottery, glassware, weavings, etc. 
from across the not very distant border, which are 
displayed for sale in the show rooms. The building in 


its day was a distinguished private residence with 
thick adobe walls built around a patio at about the 
time Tucson was being incorporated as a village back 
in the 1870's. Its pine roof beams were snaked down 
from the mountains by oxen when Indians were a 
harrassing factor. The original charm of the building 
and the patio centered by a 200-year-old fig tree (see 
accompanying blockprint) have been preserved in 
its adaptation for wood carving, weaving, metal craft, 
lampshade making, interior decoration, and other 
shops. 

® Thus we have seen in one community that the urge 
to create coupled with the will to make the most of 
the immediate environment has uncovered hitherto 
undreamed resources for handicrafts: old wood and 
bark, leaves, fruits and flowers, bone and horn from 
animals, even skins from snakes. Have you uncovered 
the possibilities of your environment? 











A blockprint by Leionne Raney Salter depicting the quaint picturesqueness of the patio, 
with its corner fountain and ancient fig tree, which belongs to a community of handicraft 
shops known as Arizona Studios which she has developed in Tucson, Arizona 
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BRIEF ILLUSTRATED HELPS, new ideas, and new ways of using old ideas are invited 
for this section. Address all articles to Pedro J. Lemos, Stanford University, California 


FREEDOM IN 
CREATIVE DESIGN 


EDNA REMINGTON, Woodrow Wilson 
Junior High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


four hundred incoming seventh grade 
students in our junior high school were 
divided into two small schools of approxi- 
mately two hundred each. One of these 
small schools was set up as an experimental 
group in General Education. The other school 
followed the traditional course of study. 
® In the experimental group a series of broad prob- 
lems was set up by pupils and teachers planning to- 
gether. Specialists in science, English, social studies, 
and mathematics collaborated in planning with boys’ 
and girls’ activities which led to the solution of these 
broad problems. In the art classes pupils were given 
large sheets of paper and chalk. No attempt was made 
to teach techniques directly. No projects were as- 
signed. Creative expression of ideas which grew out 
of student thinking in the solution of the problems 
which they were considering in other classes was 
encouraged. Before the end of the year, the work of 
the experimental group showed an unusual facility in 
the handling of color, and much greater freedom and 
freshness of expression than that evidenced by the 
group which was following the old routine of class 
procedure. 
® In the second year of the experiment, both little 
schools followed the General Education program. The 
problem set up for the year was, ‘‘Why is the United 
States the greatest industrial nation in the world?’ In 
the solution of this broad problem, many smaller prob- 
lems were involved. The pupils and teachers in each 
school planned their work independently of one 
another. Pupils in both schools took art under the 
same teacher. The over-arching art problem as stated 
by the children was: ‘How has American art been 
influenced by industry?” 
® Naturally, classes meeting in the same room were 
keenly alive to the interests and activities of other 
pupils working in that room. More and more creative 
art became an outgrowth of interests aroused in other 
classrooms, and interests manifested by different 
groups in the art room. The freedom and confidence 
which the experimental group had developed during 
the first year bore fruit in increased skill in handling 





Ernest Cox 
and Joeb 
Dobb chose 
to make 
Early 
American 
homes 


Tom Morley 
presents a 
miniature of 
his own 
home 





While Fred 
Atkinson and 
Robert Foster 

preferred 
modern 
architecture 





different mediums. Their drawings are still on large 
paper but now they are done in pencil, tempera, and 
pastel. The subjects range from designs involving 
tools, buildings and machines, through creative inter- 
pretations of such industries as steel, farming, oil, 
mining, fishing, and housing. One group finally 
produced small models of typical American homes 
ranging from log houses, Cape Cod cottages, French 
Provincial, Southern Colonial, and Monterey, to mod- 
ernistic dwellings of various types. One of the most 
interesting of these was produced by a boy who 
followed the architect's blueprints of his own home in 
producing an accurate replica in miniature. 

®@ The last art problem of the year was an assigned 
one of drawing from objects. It was handled according 
to routine art methods. The drawings produced by the 
experimental groups revealed a very definite superi- 
ority in color, drawing, and balance over that made 
by other eighth graders who have been trained under 
regular teaching procedures. 
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HOME PLANNING as a SIXTH GRADE ART PROJECT 


HELEN MEYERS, Teacher 


NTERIOR Decoration is not taught in the elemen- 
tary grades, but is taught indirectly in the study 
of homes. 


@ The approach to our Home Planning Project 
was made with the idea of leading the children to 
see how color, design, and balance play an 
important part in making the home attractive. 





© 


@ Attention was centered on a few basic princi- 
ples. 1. Color and design of wallpaper. 2. The selection of color 
and paper as to their exposure. 3. Size of room. Samples of paper 
were used to illustrate. 


® Color expresses a room's atmosphere. The living room should 
be restful, comfortable, cozy, and one in which to relax and enjoy 
the family circle. Yet, it should radiate life. Here one might choose 
the more intense and neutral values in contrast. The dining room 
should be given a more formal treatment, using deep, rich tones, 
however, suggesting hospitality. The kitchen and breakfast nook 
should have vivid coloring to add a note of gaiety to the beginning 
of a new day. The bedroom should be light, airy, dainty and 
cheerful. Here the tints are most applicable. The general rule is 
to use warm colors for the north and cool for the south and east. 


@ The design of wallpaper influences a room's appearance, and 
presents points for consideration. Stripes have a tendency to in- 
crease the height and to narrow a room; avoid if there be too many 
openings or the ceilings be too high. Surface patterns must be 
used with discretion because too definite a pattern of oblique or 
diagonal lines tends to lower the height. Plain papers and indis- 


Eugene Field School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


tinct patterns in light and neutral values give a room the appear- 
ance of being much larger, and make a good contrast for the 
furniture. 


@ Draperies, upholstering, floor coverings and types of glass 
curtains are important factors in achieving complete harmony in a 
room through the selection of their design, color, and suitability. 


@ Balance and arrangement in a room are influenced by: 


1. Balance in the architectural treatment, such as the placing of 
openings, fireplace, built-in cabinets, and bookcases. 


2. The grouping of furniture, for convenience and conserva- 
tion of floor space by following architectural or room contours. 


3. The surface enrichment of furniture and the grouping and 
hanging of pictures. 


@ The selection of pictures for various rooms and the manner in 
which they should be hung proved to be one of the most interesting 
problems. Types were discussed before a definite choice was made. 
The final selections were: a landscape for the living room, some- 
thing to suggest restfulness; a still life or formal decorative scene 
for the dining room; silhouettes, flower studies, or plaques for the 
bedroom. 


@ The size, shape, and hanging of the pictures were determined 
by the space in which they were to be placed. The larger ones to 
be hung by parallel cords; the small ones by blind or invisible 
hooks, and may be grouped. 


@ Health is a vital point in home planning; as the placing and 
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FLOORR 
PLAN 


convenience of lights in order that light may fall to the left unless 
indirect; and the windows so they provide a cross ventilation. 


@ In developing this project after the general discussions each 
child was asked to draw a plan of one room and illustrate some of 
the points brought out in class. Also, a collection of magazine 
pictures was compiled for reference and comparison of color 
harmonies. From these two the ideas for a general floor plan for 
our little home was made by making a layout, of large cartons. 
Blocks of wood were placed to represent the furniture. The build- 
ing was then constructed of plywood for the siding, the partitions 
of 1 inch by 12 inches, this made a sturdy building, and a smooth 
surface for painting and papering. 


@ When we came to the various wood finishes a science problem 
presented itself in the selection of walnut, oak, maple, pine, ma- 
hogany, etc. The choice depending upon the comparison of cost, 
qualities, uses and the region or geographical location from which 
they might be secured. 


@ The crafts stimulated creative work; increased the interest not 
only for the group doing the actual work, but all the classes. Their 
remarks about the things they liked and how they tried to carry 
them out at home have proved the value of this project. 


MATERIALS USED AND APPLICATION 


@ For furniture we used blocks of soft white pine, 2 by 2 inches, 
2 by 4 inches, cut in various lengths and grooved with a coping 
saw or linoleum tool, for paneling doors and drawer spaces. Nails 
with points cut or filed off were used for chromium legs on break- 
fast table. Common 16-penny nails served the purpose. The wood- 
en end from a kraft paper roll, inverted, with a small square base 
made the pedestal of the dining table. Basswood served for table 
tops and ends of divan, lounge chair, small table and bedsteads. 
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SIDE ELEVATION 






The pulls were small gilded carpet tacks. Small square staples 
could serve for modern handles on stove and ice box. 


@ For the upholstering, grosgrain ribbon was used with em- 
broidery design to represent needle-point; or the student may make 
a design on cross section paper and transfer it to needle-point 
canvas and work a real piece. We also used samples of chintz, 
sateen and regular upholstering materials. 


@ Floor coverings. For these we used rug and linoleum samples, 
hooked rugs from old stockings, braided and woven rugs, made of 
one-inch strips of cotton or silk scraps. 


@ Venetian blinds. Weaving slats were painted to harmonize 
with the general color scheme. 


@ Drapery rods. Square and round beads were glued to end of 
sucker sticks with a small hole drilled in the square bead so it 
would not split when tacked to the wall with a finishing nail. 


@ Curtains were scraps of gingham, net, flat crepe, chintz and 
sateen. 


@ Lamps. Spools, sucker sticks, corks, small blocks of wood 
served this purpose. They were gilded to represent metal bases, 
reflectors and indirect lights. 


@ Mirrors from old purses were used above the vanity, chest of 
drawers, buffet, or on the dining table. 


@ Windows and doors a double thickness of poster board, cut 
and lined with cellophane gave the effect of glass. 


@ Trees were made of pine cones and painted for evergreens 
Poster board was cut and painted for large shade trees. 


@ Flowers. For window boxes two bunches of artificial flowers 
from the five-and-ten-cent store made an effective display. 


@ The picket fence was made of Eskimo pie and cheerio sticks. 
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ANY boys and girls of Indian parentage at- 

tend school in Tulsa but very few express 
themselves artistically in a manner which is 
Indian in character and meaning. Sam Peb- 
worth, a shy, fourteen-year-old boy, member of 
the Indian Chociaw tribe, seems to be an excep- 
tion. Handicapped by deafness, he works mostly 
by himself in his art class, drawing Indians, horses 
and cowboys. After attempting to do the work of 
the class he became confused and discouraged 
because he did not understand why his decora- 
tive figures did not fit in realistic perspective 
backgrounds. However, he has finally realized 
that his work gives him and others the most 
pleasure when it is not an imitation of white man’s 
art but drawn in a manner which is truly Indian 
in character. 


ELSA LANGSPECHT, Teacher 
Horace Mann Junior High School, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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The Indian pottery designs are the original designs of sixth grade students of Madge Gibbons at the Irving School of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. This combined a problem of home decoration accessories with an abstract design problem where color predominated 
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ae IGHWAY SIGNS ss carernes. situ 


Art Supervisor, Washington School, Drumright, Oklahoma 





Last spring some of my advanced art students became interested in 
civic beautification and agreed to my suggestion that we make some 
’ attractive highway signs to take the place of the uninteresting 
“Drumzight Population 5,000” signs. The Chamber of Commerce furnished all the 
materials needed and we were soon busy on our project. The designs were kept simple 
so as to show up without detailed inspection. They are done in black and white 
enamel paint, three coats of paint being used on each sign. They are welded to iron 
pipes, cemented in the ground. The work was done by students of the 8th grade of the 
Washington School, Drumright, Oklahoma. We have received considerable praise for 
our work for I believe no such project has ever been conceived before. 
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RANCH LIFE (Bol 


A UNIT OF ACTIVITY 


JEAN LANGSTON 
Teacher, Third Grade 
Kermit, Texas 


WILLIE MAY THOMPSON 
Art Supervisor 


<2 


NTEREST in ranch life was aroused when we read the following 
poem: 
THE LION CATCHER 


Give me my chaps 

And my ten-gallon hat 
Give me a handkerchief 
For a cravat. 


Give me my holster 
And my lasso 

And I'll catch a lion 
For you—ho, ho! 


@ Upon discussion of the poem, it was learned that many children 
did not know what chaps, lasso, and ten-gallon hats were. Al- 
though Kermit is surrounded by ranches, the town’s population 
consists of people connected with the oil industry. Most of the 
children had never seen a ranch. The day following the reading 
of the poem several boys and girls came to school wearing chaps. 
One child brought some spurs. Immediately questions began to 
arise as to what else cowboys wore, their reasons for dressing as 
they do, how they lived, and how they worked. In short, the group 
decided to find out all they could about ranches. 


@ Activities engaged in were: story-telling by the children who 
lived on ranches, those who had lived on ranches, and those who 
had visited on ranches; collecting pictures; reading stories of cow- 
boys and ranch life; making a miniature ranch in one corner of the 
room which they named the Double Star Ranch; making a book of 
local cattle brands; singing cowboy songs; drawing a mural as a 
background for their ranch; drawing pictures of ranch life; model- 
ing cattle, horses, saddles, etc., from clay; making a book of mime- 
ographed seat-work; writing a cowboy play for assembly. 


@ In Reading, the children read stories in books, mimeographed 
stories, and stories made by themselves which we placed on 
charts. The favorite of the latter was the local brand chart. Around 
the edge of the chart the children drew the brands of local ranches. 
It read as follows: 


ek 9 San al 





LOCAL BRANDS 


Every rancher has a brand. 

Brands are very necessary. 

They tell to whom the cattle belong. 

A rancher identifies his cattle by his brand. 
Examine the brands on this chart. 

We see these brands on local ranches. 


@ In Spelling, such words as the following were learned: cattle, 
ranch, rancher, brand, corral, saddle. In addition, there was a 
vocabulary chart of sight words. Another chart was called ‘Our 
Glossary.” 


@ In Language, the children engaged in story-telling; memo- 
rized songs; writing a play; types of seat-work involving sentence 
structure; oral composition with concrete illustration. Examples 
of the latter were: talks on the use of the bridle and an explanation 
of its parts. These talks were illustrated by a saddle and bridle 
brought to school by two of the boys. 


@ In Arithmetic, the children counted materials objectively; 
used addition and subtraction facts with their work; compared 
objects involving the use of arithmetical terms. 


@ In Art, the pupils drew scenes depicting ranch life, modeled 
clay, constructed a miniature ranch, did wood burning, and built a 
chuck wagon to use in their assembly program. 


@ In Music, the children learned many cowboy songs as “Old 
Faithful’ and ‘‘Home on the Range.” 


@ The unit was culminated in an assembly program and an ex- 
cursion to the “Quien Sabe” Ranch. Throughout the unit the 
children acquired an increased ability to work together; learned 
how to obtain informatiom from books; improved their ability to 
express ideas in talking to a group and drawing pictures; developed 
skill in the use of tools and materials; enriched their vocabularies 
by acquiring many new words; developed an understanding of 
sean 
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A series of elementary figure drawings by a fifth grade child. These were drawn 
from life under the guidance of Beulah Ownby at the Kendall! School in Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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MRS. MADGE L. GIBBONS, Irving School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


@ These charming pictures are the result of a problem in integration of home room and art in the study of 
“Community Life’’ in the second grade. 

@ The home room teacher prepared her classes by adding to their knowledge and interest in the ‘‘workers 
or helpers’’ of the community by carefully planned assignments in reading, stories told or written, exhibits of 
materials or products brought to class, and class projects or discussions. 

@ Perhaps one trip was made each month. An invitation was received by the classes from the firm or industry 
to be visited. The teacher conducted her classes to the place of interest, where an appointed guide took them 
through the factory or institution. He explained in detail various phases of the industry and directed their atten- 
tion to the most interesting things. The children were encouraged to ask constructive questions. This rounded 
out their previous knowledge. 

@ The classes, after each visit, had the opportunity in the art room of expressing themselves. They drew from 
memory what they had seen. The drawings were constructively criticized by the pupils. One or several lessons 
were used in the art room following each visit in representing interesting parts of the visit. 

@ The interesting crayola drawings by second grade children show some of the characters. The policeman 
or traffic officer, the fireman, the grocer and the farmer. 
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Art as related to the home is integrated through cooking and flower arrangement as part of 
the art instruction in the schools of San Jose, California, Philoma Goldsworthy, Art Supervisor 
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The FRUIT 
STAND in 
PRIMARY 
GRADES 


ELISE R. BOYLSTON 


Project by 
Miss Naomi Whatley 
Teacher Third Grade 


Moreland School 
Atlanta, Georgia 





HEN one thinks of fruit, one thinks of health; 
therefore, to both teacher and pupils, the building 
of a fruit stand met with enthusiastic response 
when it was suggested by one of the children of 
the third grade of Moreland School as a project 
for the spring semester. 


@ The idea was initiated by a visit to the Municipal Market and 
to Sears Roebuck. There, the children saw the display of fruit, 
and they examined the stalls. It was later discussed, and the 
simplest type of stand imaginable was decided upon. It consisted 
of orange crates set on end as a base. These were nailed together, 
with two-inch by one-inch uprights atthe corners. Strips of beaver- 
board were put across the top for shelves; and a piece of brown 
craft paper, scalloped at the bottom, was tacked to the uprights. 
This formed a band across the top. A piece of window molding on 


OUR 
PLAYHOUSE 


MARION FARNHAM 
Head of Art Department 
State Teachers College 
WestChester, Pennsylvania 





O MAKE a playhouse large enough for the children to 
actually get into is much more fun for them to make but, 
because it takes up so much space in the classroom 
which is usually overflowing with children, it often has 
to be passed up by the teachers as a good but imprac- 
tical activity. 

@ The summer session students of the State Teachers College at 
West Chester, Pennsylvania, made the one pictured here which 
has the double advantage of being large enough for the children to 
get into and it can also be folded out of the way when not in use. 

@ The three frames, 36 by 36 inches, were made by the school 


carpenter; the hinges are the double kind so the screen can be 
folded back on itself or turned inside out. 





the outside gave it a nice finish. One end folded back on hinges 
like a collapsible door to make an opening 


@ With brown craft paper tacked around the outside of the boxes 
from the shelf to the floor, and a scalloped strip across the top 
just below the shelves, to give a finish, it made an attractive stand 
even before the decorations were added. For these, a red band was 
painted around the scalloped edges; and large and small bunches 
of cherries which had been used as decoration advertisements in a 
neighborhood grocery store, and donated to the class on request 
were pasted at intervals on the paper 


@ From another store came another advertisement—bananas 
painted on thin cardboard; and these were pasted to a brown 
paper stem and hung at the back of the stand. It made quite a 
realistic bunch. 

(Continued on page 10-a) 





@ Heavy paper was tacked on these frames and painted with 
finger paint and a cardboard comb. Ordinary show card colors 
mixed with wall paper paste is a good substitute for finger paint 

@ The windows were cut out and cellophane was used for glass 
The window strips were made of strips of drawing paper 

@ The love seat and armchair are orange crates. The love seat 
back is covered with unbleached muslin made in the shape of a 
pillow case which slips over the back of the seat. The cushions are 
also of muslin and they are stuffed with crumpled newspaper. The 
bears were drawn and colored with wax crayons 

@ The table is a piece of linoleum which we happened to have 
It was rolled into a cylinder for the table pedestal. The table top 
is the lid of a butter tub (Continued on page 11-a) 
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ICTORIAL 
OKLAHOMA 
Blockprints by young 


students of the Whittier School, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. Myrtle Spillman, Teacher. 


The inspiration for the blockprints on 
this page grew out of the study of 
“Oklahoma, a Story of Romance and 
Achievement.’ The purpose of the 
study was to give to the future citizens 
of the state a background of their rich 
heritage so they will be inspired to 
enrich and perpetuate this heritage. 


The blockprints depict Oklahoma at 
the time white settlers came in covered 
wagons and found the red man roaming 
the plains. 
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ARTISTA FRESCOL 0 
A PRACTICAL MEDIUM FOR ART EXPRESSION. - 
THE BROAD STROKE PAINTING ADDS A NEW ¢ 
NOTE TO ART EDUCATION « AS PAINTING WITH 5 
FRESCOL ENABLES THE CHILD TO RECORD 4 
HIS IDEAS WITH THE BROAD, CRISP PAINTING ul J 
STROKE TECHNIQUE OF ARTISTA FRESCOL. 4 3 9 
\ SSRN —— ARTISTA FROM GRADE ONE THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL 
: FRESCOL ARTISTA WATER COLOR 
—SS= NO. D-12, 12 COLORS GIVES A BRILLIANCY OF COLOR THAT IS 
> NO. D-8. 8 COLORS PERFECTLY BALANCED. ALL COLORS MIX 
fest) NO. D-5. 5COLORS QUICKLY GIVING CLEAR, DELIGHTFUL RESULTS 


—x._ ff THAT ARE WELL ADAPTED TO ALL TYPES OF 


—— 


= SCHOOL ART WORK. A TRIAL INSURES A 
N 
“asa NEW BRILLIANT RESULT. 


BINNEY & SMITH GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS 
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SCHOZY ART 


RFPEG.uU.5.PaT. OFF 


rPRODUCTS—=— 
“AQUA PASTEL 


ASSORTMENT No. 208 contains 8 sticks 
selected pigment — 9 water soluble, in 
metal box with turned edges and hinged 
lid. A Crayon with = to om 
as well as Draw. . oT 


MALFA Oil COLORS 


TRADE ~ REG. U.*® 
oroe — LETTE OF 51 SELECTED 
. « « In Full Size Studio Tubes 
5° : ons Priced at 25-35-50¢ per tube. 


ALFA Water Colors 


IN A_ PALETTE OF 66 SELECTED 
COLORS . . . In Tubes Size 3” x 9”, 
per tube 15¢ 


WATERPROOF DRAWING INK 


Catalog and Color Cards, on request. 


WELCOME to WEBER BOOTH No. 19 
Eastern Arts Convention, April 16-19, WN. Y. C. 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
St. Lovis, Mo. Baltimore, Md. 


PATRONIZE YOUR NEAREST WEBER DEALER 
































DRAWLET PEN 


We could take pages to sing the praises of Drawlet 
Pens. But even then you'd be i in for an unexpected 
thrill when you tried your first Drawlet. So why 
vostpone the pleasure ‘of a pen that is a superb 
‘ ‘ttering instrument. Accept one with our compli- 
ments and draw your own conclusions. You'll be 
amazed at its long life. You'll enjoy the ease with 
which you can raise the reservoir for cleaning and 
push it back into position time after time. When- 
ever you want to use show-card colors... the res- 
ervoir will stay up wherever you place ie. Send for 
your Drawlet today. Esterbrook Pen Company, 76 


Cooper St., Camden, N. a 


DRAWLET PEn 


You NEVER CAN TELL UNLESS YOU TRY it! 
BUT YOU TAKE NO CHANCE 


WHEN YOU TRY A G] 
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KEY SPEAKERS FOR PACIFIC ARTS 
MEETING 

The two principal speakers will be Prof. Hilda 
Taba of the staff of the University of Chicago, for 
the past five years engaged in Evaluation study 
under the General Education Board, and Rene 
d'Harnoncourt, member of the Indian Arts and 
Crafts Board, Washington, D.C., and organizer 
of the recent great American Indian Art Exhibi- 
tion at the Museum of Modern Art. Dr. Taba will 
direct the discussions of all three days by sum- 
marizing the findings of both panel and general 
meetings, and Mr. d’Harnoncourt will give the 
keynote speech on the opening day, providing he 
is able to get to the West Coast in time. 


* . . 


THE EASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 

ART EDUCATION THE AMERICAN WAY 

Emphasis on the need for balance in a chaotic 
world and the values that may be contributed by 
well thought out art educational programs in the 
schools, will furnish the background for the 
meetings of teachers and supervisors of art, school 
superintendents and principals at the 32nd An- 
nual Convention of the Eastern Arts Association 
which is to be held in New York City, April 16-19, 
with the Pennsylvania Hotel as headquarters. 

It is being generally recognized by educators 
that the understanding and appreciation of art, 
with some participation in art activities, provide 
elements in the education of youth which make 
for richer and more effective living. These are 
important as steadying influences in the individual 
and in society. They are certain to broaden and 
vitalize the individual's participation in voca- 
tional fields and in his fulfillment of the demo- 
cratic life. 





=~ & 
Superior qualities of Amaco Products result 
from years of research and experimentation. 
That these art materials can be offered at 
moderate prices is an achievement of modern 
manufacturing methods. 
Inquire of your local dealer or write direct 
for catalog of Craft Clays and Art Materials. 


AMERICAN ART CLAY CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
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PRINTING... 
ADDS TO THE Whrill OF 


CLASSROOM ART PROJECTS 




































The final thrill in the design and cutting of linoleum 
blocks comes in the printing, for here is the proof of 
craftsmanship. Students enjoy the satisfaction of a job 
well done if reproductions are crisp and clear. 

The New Vandercook School Art Printing Unit 
is compact and efficient ... reasonably priced, simple 
and inexpensive to operate and maintain. Its use famil- 
iarizes students with the various kinds of papers and 
inks, correct margins and display arrangement—all! im- 
portant adjuncts to art knowledge. 

In addition, the entire school can benefit... 
school papers, programs, tickets, and posters may be 
used as classroom design projects and then produced 
for general use. In this way, a definite return from the 





investment is possible, entirely aside from its ed - New No.0 
é - , ees See the NEW Vandercook Schoo! Vandercook School Art 
tional value. : Page : > , 
Art Printing Unit in operation at Printing Unit 
Why not investigate the possibilities of this art Booth 39, Eastern Arts Association M f rT 
printing unit in your own art instruction? Complete de- D Convention, April 16 to 19, Hotel a nae z 
tails simply by sending the coupon. Pennsylvania, New York City. Chicago 
—————— 














Without obligation, please send complete information on the Vandercook 
School Art Printing Unit. 
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ea Mart for Art Teachers 
GET THIS VALUABLE BOOK NOW! 


@ Here’s a treasure trove of ideas—a wealth of 
new classroom project material. All of it has 
20 been prepared by successful art teachers and 

NEW CLASSROOM worked out by students. You'll “ it — 
able in your work. This book can be yours by 

PROJECTS mailing the coupon below with a dime to cover 


postage and handling. Send for it now. 
13 FASCINATING STORIES ON 


‘‘The Romance of Color’’ 


HUNDREDS OF 





1 What color comes from INTERESTING FACTS 
a tree?—from an animal? 
—from a mineral? — 
’ 
? What pigment was price- GET YOUR COPY NOW ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
oe — supply is limited DEVOE COMBINES CRAFTSMANSHIP 
3 What is the origin of WITH CHEMISTRY 
umber? 
Tr i ee ee ——S—- —_—~ —— oa —- a — —- — — ee a —_ 
Is silk screen work prac- DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC. ee 
4 tical in a classroom? . MAIL THIS Art’n Mr. Harry Lovett NAME 
. 44th St. & Ist Ave., New York, N. Y. SCHOOL 
dredvof other interesting questions | COUPON Gentlemen: Here's adime. Please send mea se 
in this valuable Devoe _— { DAY! copy of the Devoe Classroom Project Booklet, “ODRESS 
“THINGS TO po” | TO “Things to Do,” including “The Romance of Color.” CITY STATE 


SA 4-41 
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New! FAV-O-RITE 
OPAQUE STIPPLE COLORS 
Inexpensive 
Practical Outfit 


Create striking color ef- 
fects on posters, greet- 
ing cards, favors, book 
covers, plaques, etc. 
You can easily design 
nd trace your own 
vina stenc ils ° . 
then spray with one or 
i variety of colors. Pro- 
duce beautiful velvety 
surface or luminous et- 






May be applic -d to most 
iy surface. Only$1.25 
complete. one to- 


day! Wep ay pt stage in 





l oz. bottles... 10c.) 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO, Antists: 


SUPPLIES 
425 So. Wabash Ave. SA 4-41 Chicago, Illinois 


BEN BETTER WORK 





uatercolot 


Y> x3"tubes-all colors-20%each 
Made in U.S.A. by the manufacturers 
of the Rembrandt Colors 


TALENS & SON- Newark,NJ. 


' WRITE FOR COLOR CARD | 


FUN and PROFIT 


MODEL-CRAFT 
MOULDING SETS 
NOW your students can make cast 
iA moulds of busts of famous presi- 
dents, interesting characters and 


}&" animals of all kinds. Complete sets 
* include clever moulds, cast powder, 









a 
A clean drawing is 


a better drawing 
“ARTGUM" erases 
pencil, crayon, char- 
coal, dirt, without 
injury to surface of 
paper. 

“ARTGUM" should 

be in every desk. 


THE ROSENTHAL COMPANY, 45 East 17th St., WN. Y. 
OAL MAIR 


MEXICO ART PILGRIMAGE —— 
water colors and other accessories for 


making decorative and historical figures Leaves St. Lovis July 5, 1941, Returns July 23 


WRITE TODAY for FREE illustrated catalog in colors Optional extension to Yuceton 
showing sets and full size figures. Special assortments JAMES CHILLMAN, JR., LEADER 


and instructions for classes. 
Write for Folder and full information 


























MODEL-CRAFT inc. BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
330 S. WELLS ST. - CHICAGO Box J 25, Newton, Mass. 
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The most effective ways to realize these values 
will be discussed from various angles at the eight 
general sessions and the thirty smaller group 
conferences which are scheduled in the program 
of the E.A.A. Convention. 

Among the outstanding speakers who will 
address the general sessions are James Marshall, 
President of the New York City Board of Educa. 
tion; Dr. Edmund L. Tink, Superintendent of 
Schools, Kearney, N. J.; Mrs. Eleanor Nash of 
Bonwit-Teller Department Store, New York; Mrs. 
Lydia Powel of the Institute for Educational 
Research, Columbia University; Dr. Malcolm 
MacLean, President of Hampton Institute; Simon 
Moselsio, Sculptor; Eliot O'Hara, Painter; John 
Taylor Arms, President of the American Society 
of Etchers, and Frederick Robinson, Director of 
the Museum of Art, Springfield, Mass. 

There will be exhibits of art work from grade 
schools, high schools and professional art schools. 
Exhibits of materials and equipment will acquaint 
art teachers with new teaching aids. Over 1500 
persons are expected to attend the convention. 
About 200 members of the Association will have 
some part in the program. 

The Annual Banquet will feature the presenta- 
tion of Gold and Silver Awards to art educators 
for distinguished service. Further information 
may be secured from Raymond P. Ensign, Secre- 
tary, E.A.A., 250 East 43rd Street, New York City 


THURSDAY, APRIL 17 


IS “VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE CLINIC” DAY 
AT EASTERN ARTS CONVENTION 


Vincent A. Roy, Supervisor 

Art Education Department, Pratt Institute 
Chairman of the Clinic 
announces 
The purpose of the clinic is to give the art 
teacher an opportunity to see, hear, and learn 
first hand about the essential activities in the 
various art professions as taught at the leading art 
schools in New York City. She will have an op- 
portunity to learn of contemporary practices, 
trends, opportunities, and requirements in the 
several art fields. She will have the unusual expe- 
rience of practically visiting a dozen art school 
studios in a few hours—all under one roof—for 
that many schools will move a portion of their 
studios to the Roof Garden of the Hotel Pennsy]- 
vania on Thursday, April 17, during the coming 
convention. 

The folllowing schools will participate: Ameri- 
can School of Design, Art Students League, 
Cooper Union, Disney Studios, Grand Central 
School of Art, New York School of Fine and 
Applied Art, New School for Social Research, 
New York University, New York School of Applied 
Design for Women, National Academy of Design, 
Pratt Institute, Traphagen, Universal School of 
Handicrafts, White School of Photography. 

Each school will represent a single art pro- 
fession and will have an educational display 
which will show phases of the teaching activities 
for the specific profession. Aspects of the 
program which are characteristic of the particular 
course, such as typical processes, techniques, 
types of work, latest equipment and materials 
will be ably demonstrated by advanced students 
from the art school. The heads of the respective 
departments as well as professionals from the 
field will be present to give brief talks and 
explanations. 
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Print, by Loren Anderson, made in 1939 
Teacher —H. Macy, East High School, Des Moines, lowa 


PRIZE LINOLEUM PRINT 


The Scholastic Awards in linoleum printing, lettering and pen 

drawing, sponsored by the C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 

each year, assist many students toward their goal in art. 

Competition always brings out the best in a student, and 
with a complete line o 


f 
SPEEDBALL 
LINOLEUM PRINTING PRODUCTS 

wee — --— yee 


F ~ E E The latest lesson sheets on block printing, lettering 
and pen work. Now ready—send for yours. 





€. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. 
Manufacturers of SPEEDBALL Pens, Boston Pencil Sharp- 
eners.§ SPEEDBALL Linoleum Block Printing Products 


CAMDEN, N. J. 








REDUCED PRICES 
tile. 
WINSOR & NEWTON'S 


“WINTON” 


OIL COLOURS 
in Studio Tubes 


Clas A... . Each $.25 
Class B ... Each .35 
Class C ... Each .50 
Class D .. . Each .75 


Winton Flake and Winton 
Zinc Whites 
No. 20 (Half-Pound) 
Tubes. ..... . Each $.40 


No. 40 (One-Pound) 
Tubes ....... Each $.75 


Descriptive folder on request 


WINSOR & NEWTO 


INCORPORATED 
31 Union Square West 
New York, N. Y 
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The professions to be represented are: Ad- 
vertising Design, Art Education, Costume Design 
and Construction, Fashion Illustration, Fine 
Arts—Architecture, Painting, Sculpture, Hand- 
crafts—TIllustration, Industrial Design, Interior 
Design, Motion Pictures and Photography, 
Theater Arts, Window Display, Animation. 

With this wonderful opportunity to secure so 
much information in a brief period of time, the 
teacher should come prepared to get all the help 
possible on her problems. The demonstrators and 
those in charge will be prepared to answer al! 
questions and give help on vocational problems. 
They are anxious to make their part of the 
program as worthwhile as possible. Your attend- 
ance and interest will insure its success. 

The principal speaker on vocational guidance 
at the general meeting preceding the clinics will 
be Mr. James C. Boudreau of Pratt Institute. As 
Director of one of the largest art schools in the 
country, Mr. Boudreau is well qualified to speak 
on the subject, especially since he personally 
checks on the majority of the nearly one thousand 
annual applicants for entrance to The Art School. 
He likewise keeps in close touch with their 
progress not only in school but also following 
graduation. 

The Vocational Guidance program promises 
to be one of the outstanding features of this year's 
convention and should be attended by every art 
teacher who can possibly get away from her job 
long enough to make the trip to New York. 


* * . 


DEPARTMENT OF ART, N.E.A. 


At one of the meetings of the Department of Art 
held in Atlantic City last month a questionnaire 
was passed out. Miss Robertson who is heading 
up the study would be pleased to have as many 
answers as possible so we publish the questions 
below. 


1. Could you gather together a collection, how- 
ever small, of good illustrative material showing 
incidents of everyday life in the United States, for 
exhibits to be sent to Latin America? (Must be 
easily transportable.) 


2. Would you be interested in being exchanged 
as an art teacher, and if so: 


Where lies your interest? 


What chances are there that your principal 
or superintendent would take someone 
teaching art in that locality to take your 
place for the period—one semester, or 
one year? 

Would you be able to finance your own trans- 
portation? (Exchange teachers have 
received as high as 50°, reduction by 
boat.) 


Would you be content to receive the salary 


of your exchange partner and have him or 
her receive yours? 


3. Would you prefer to go to Latin America 
to study during vacations or on a sabbatical leave? 

4. Would you be interested in receiving an art 
exhibit from Latin American students? 

5. Would you be interested in contributing an 
art collection of the teachers in the United States? 

6. What centers would exhibit material in 
your locality? 


Anyone caring to assist, should send answers 
to Elizabeth Wells Robertson, Director of Art, 
228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 








OUR FEATURE 
FOR APRIL 


PENCIL BROADSIDES 
Ry Theodore Kautzky 


The student of the pencil will find this book 
with its well arranged lessons a great aid to 
his progress. These lessons cover funda- 
mental strokes; the indication of rough and 
smooth stonework; brickwork at large and 
small scale; various wood textures; structure 
and foliage of pine trees, oak trees, birch 
trees, and elm trees; the indication of roof 
textures; evergreen shrubbery, and flowers at 
large and amall scale. A single lesson offers 
pointers on composition. Each lesson con- 
sists of brief yet adequate text, together with 
one or more illustrations. The latter are not 
only expertly done in Kautzky’s inimitable 
manner, but they are reproduced by a gravure 
process on a paper of much the quality of 
that employed for the original drawings, with 
the result that the reproductions are prac 

tically indistinguishable from the originals. 
Lovers of pencil work will want this book for 


these reproductions. $2.00 postpaid. 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


330 W. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 








2 WEST 45TH STREET 





Practical © Inspirational © Fascinating 


THE ARTS 


IN THE 
CLASSROOM 


By Natalie Robinson Cole 


A unique book valuable co all progressiv: 
teachers of any of che arts: painting, clay 
work, design and block print, free rhychmix 
dancing, creative writing. e Miss Mabel 
Arbuckle, Director of Art Education, De 
troit Public Schools—‘‘| am glad to recom 
mend Arts in the Classroom cto Detroit 


Art instructors for purchase Ic isclearly 


and simply presented with charming illus 


trations.’ e H.H Giles, Department »f 
Education, Ohio State University “A 
book which teachers, supervisors and ad 
ministracors will find very revealing 

Exceedingly readabk The illuseracions 
ire superb PL.75 


Descriptive circular with specimen pages on request. 


THE JOHN DAY COMPANY, INC. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 














Even-flowing HIGGINS INKS 
smooth the path of progress 
for American Engineers 


Since their invention, 60 years ago, Higgins Ameri- 
can Drawing Inks have simplified the task of re- 
cording engineering progress. « The Farnsworth 
Photo-cell Multiplier compactly combining a photo- 
cell and electron-multipliep—marks one more step 
in engineering advancement. + For smooth flow, 
evenness of line, dependable uniformity, perma- 
nence and opacity—do as engineers for genera- 
tions have done—use Higgins Inks. + In addition to 
the Waterproof and Soluble Blacks, Higgins American 
Drawing Inks also come in 17 lucid waterproof colors. 











ILLUSTRATIONS COURTESY OF FARNSWORTH TELEVISION AND RADIO CORP. 


HIGGINS INK CO., INC. © 271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


HIGGINS & 


i NEW 32 Page Catalog 


NEW BOOKS FREE! 


Illustrates and describes full stock of 

















leathers, skins, tools, materials, de- 
signs and cut-out projects for schools 





and camps. 


Write Today for Your Copy 





Bring Spring into the schoolroom with this modern silk SOAP CARVING, by Sestes Gabo Tho Stailc 


screen Poster, hand printed in lovely spring tones. Inspire 
your pupils by its harmony of color. Publications, Inc., New York. Price, $1.00. Chas. A. Toebe Leather Co. 


Established 1872 


Printed in large size for school use, 20” x 26 . = 
not 
$1.15 Gall you Rave csen Gis Bile Seek you cannes 149 N. 3rd STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


o wonderful offer at 


MAYWING STUDIOS, 5 Columbus Circle, New York City realize the possibilities of soap carving. : 
The author, Lester Gaba, is the man who first 


discovered its utility, and who is now famous 

throughout America for his clever models in dis- 

play windows, advertisements, and illustrations. M F T A [ C h A . T 

He explains in plain language its practical use- 

fulness and how it is within the reach of everyone. 
To look through this book is to immediately 


want to start carving. You can make a lamb with 
real wool, a classic horse head, and innumerable 



























Introducing 


GET ACQUAINTED 
Offer 


Arouse creative ability through making trays, 
match-box holders, candlesticks, and many 
other simple articles of aluminum, brass, copper, 





Teach _jnstroctive, other objects. Also you will discover how to pewter. Easy to work. Excellent for etching. 
craft, Fascinates preserve soap sculpture, that soap sculpture isn’t Sold in 2” to 24” discs and in sheets, tubes and 


students. Three 
complete Kits... 
billfold, keycase, 
coin purse...an 
89¢ value... only 
59¢ postpaid. No 
tools needed. 


all soap, soap painting technique, and many 
ways to treat and use soap carvings to best ad- 


vantage. The author states that he has always had M ETAL 6 00 DS C 0 » iS 0 R AT | 0 N 


tend to look i 
a tendency to look upon soap carving as a means 5249 BROWN AVENUE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


to an end rather than a complete thing in itself. 


| © R T Oo NI Cc G A - T With this in mind he makes many suggestions as 


to its uses, commercially, educationally, and as a 
hobby. 


The book, containing 80 pages, has 33 plates 
CR AFT- G lJ ID showing method and examples, and 4 pages of 
“patterns.” 


It is 51% by 7 inches in size. 


rods. Write for sizes, prices, and full instructions. 


























BOOK co“ ARTCRAE* 
Pe \s 


Ideas for Class Work == 


How to decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified glass, 
plaques, mirror pictures, copper and brass craft, etc. 
Write for catalog S-4 

THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. Van Buren St 














Your coming ARTS and CRAFTS program will require 
supplies and materials. May we be of service? 


Free catalog to teachers and supervisors. 
CRAFT GUILD, 626 Drummond Place, Chicago, Illinois ony seed rai ae ee 
City. Price, $2.00. 
Written by a teacher of crafts and supplies a 










Chicago 























You CAN’T AFFORD TO OVERLOOK need to meet the ever-increasing field of wood Leathercraft HEADQUARTERS 
carving. The book is arranged so the beginner 1. LEATHER FOR TOOLING 

With LEATH ERCR AF a il can commence at once with simplified steps and 2. GLOVE LEATHER 3. LACING 
craft has become the big seller for schoolroom craft go to work after the preliminaries onto actual 4. TOOLS , 8. ACCESSORIES 
classes. Send 10c for catalogue and handbook. Write today for FREE Catalog 

Dept. T-5. projects. It is illustrated with many photographs J. C. LARSON CO. 
ware eee ~~~ — and detailed working drawings. In addition to 180 N. WACKER DRIVE, Dept. 180 CHICAGO, ILL. 

ee Bin mto . . 


(Continued on page 8-a) 
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You can see New Orleans 


on your trip to California 
for not It extra rail fare! 


“: 





‘lq 


ap 














AY 


Betieve it or not, you can actually go West 
through romantic New Orleans and the Old 
South for not le more rail fare than you'd 
pay to go direct (from most eastern and 
many midwestern places). 

Don’t miss this opportunity to see one of 
America’s most picturesque regions. 

Go down to New Orleans on your choice 
of rail lines. Spend a few days exploring 
the Creole City’s old French Quarter, its 
famous restaurants, gardens and court- 
yards. Then board Southern Pacific’s fine 
Sunset Limited or Argonaut and speed west 
through Louisiana and mighty Texas to 
the Mexican Border country along the Rio 


a 
In Carlsbad Caverns National Park 


The Friendly 
Southern Pacific 
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Grande. Stopover at El Paso for the one- 
day tour to Carlsbad Caverns National 
Park. (Quickest way to see the Caverns is 
from El Paso). 

Then on across Southern Arizona’s gar- 
den desert to Los Angeles, and up along 
the Pacific Ocean to San Francisco. 

Return, if you wish, on a different S. P. 
route. See twice as much of America. 
“Grand Circle Tour” tickets show you 
America from border to border and coast 
‘to coast for only $90 round trip in com- 
fortable chair cars and coaches; $135 
round trip in standard Pullmans (Pullman 
berth extra). 








Mexico Side Trip °45 


A lot of people have discovered this easy, 
inexpensive way to see Mexico on a trip to 
California. Going West on Southern Pa- 
cific’s Sunset or Golden State Route, you 
head south to Mexico City from either San 
Antonio or El Paso on the National Rail- 
ways of Mexico. Return on Southern Pa- 
cific's West Coast Route through Guadala- 
jara, Mazatlan, Guaymas ( Hotel Playa de 
Cortés) and Nogales to Tucson, continuing 
your trip to California from there. 

Side trip fare to Mexico City on “Grand 
Circle” tickets is $45, on other tickets. $55 
(Pullman berth extra). 





Giant cactus in Southern Arizona 





O. P. Bartlett, Dept. SS-4, Southern Pacific, 
310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. Please 
send me your new free western guidebook 


New Color Guidebook ! 


We have just prepared an attractive new 32 
page booklet, illustrated with 63 natural color 
photographs. It describes the territory along 
our lines and the service on our trains. Mail 
the coupon and we'll send this booklet to you 
free. This offer is restricted to grown-ups. 


Your N aime 
4ddress 


City State 


li child. please give age 





EE cmd 
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, Announcing the Laszlo 


UNIVERSAL PRESS 


FOR SCHOOLS..ARTISTS.. DESIGNERS..PHOTOGRAPHERS AND PLATE MAKERS 


Here is a new portable proof press invented by George Laszlo, American etcher and 
painter. Outstanding features of the press are the resilient hard rubber cylinder, the elimination 


of blankets, the offset feature and the two interchangeable beds . . 


. the Flatbed and the Chase. 


Already accepted and praised by leading supervisors and art teachers in schools and 
colleges, the Laszlo Press is being used successfully by schools, first, because it combines the ser- 
vices of an etching, a litho and a block press; second, its offset feature simplifies the making of 
registered color plates and color blocks; third, it prints color in perfect register. 


Easy to set up... 


Available in two sizes: 


. easy to operate .. 


. easy to stow away. 


Model 10, maximum paper size 11” x 20” with Flatbed (for etching and lithography) $42.00 
Extra Chase (for block and linoleum . 12.00 
With Chase only 44.50 
Model 16, maximum paper size 17” x 28” with Flatbed 68.50 
Extra Chase 15.50 
With Chase only 71.50 


Send for free booklet describing the press and giving condensed information 
covering the more important graphic arts, i 


REMBRANDT GRAPHIC ARTS COMPANY, 18 East 42nd Street, New York 


for which the Press is used. 























JUST PUBLISHED! 





BY FRANK F. GREENE 


Ac last—the complete book on cartooning 
giving entire course of 30 easy lessons for 
class or home-study, based on author's 
experience as teacher and professional car 
toonist. Covers every type, style and cech 
nique miacteri ils, psye hology of humor 
ice a d velopm« nec full COME strip treat 
ment, ete Hundreds of illustrations 
many bv world’s best cartoonists 193 
Size gy x 12 


Only $3.50 


at your bookstore 


pages 








\ HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 33ep0 Sr., N. Y. j 
| Ue * GLOBES 
& 


s 
(THE AMAZING 48!””" 


That's the best thumbnail description of the 
exciting new ALPHACOLOR pastels. 
Yes, a range of 48 brilliant, smooth- 
working, American-made colors in a box 
you'll enjoy working from. For a limited 
time only we are offering a full size, deluxe 
box for $2.00 . . . we pay the postage 
nywhere in the United States. Address 
Dept. SA-441. 


bowie COSTELLO COMPANY 
HICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 
























































YAR CKBOARDS + ERASE 





COME ADVENTURING 


WITH ME THIS SUMMER 


he land of the Navajo Indian to study crafts and 
ustoms. » » » You'll see out-of-the-way places, feast 
jances—and camp out-doors. » » » Opportunity offered 
mall group of young women with similar interest 
Three weeks, August 1 to 22. » » » Write now 
r details, itinerary, costs, qualifications 


FLORA L. BAILEY, 140 Roseville Ave., Newark, N. J 
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NEW BOOKS 


(Continued from page 6-a) 


the carving of wood the book contains much useful 
information on tools, woods, finishes, making it a 
useful reference book for the shop library. 

Size 534 by 8°; with 145 pages, bound in cloth. 


LIVING WITH ART, by Louis Cheskin. A. Kroch 
and Son, Publishers, Chicago. Price, $2.50. 
This book is one dedicated to adult education 

movement toward propagating the love for art in 

our daily life. It therefore has a worth-while 
message for all ages and it should be read by the 
student, layman, or progressive educator. The 
author believes European art is bound to tradi- 
tion and that America has acquired some of the 
tradition but believes America is developing a 
new art culture. The book encourages an art 
that all can enjoy and an art that can improve our 
daily lives. He believes the successful art teacher 
must combine a sympathetic understanding of 
pupil character plus a thorough knowledge of the 
technical problems involved, and do creative 

work himself. Book size 5!» by 8 inches, 233 

pages, illustrated. 


HOW TO DRAW BIRDS, by Raymond Shephard. 
The Studio Publications, London and New 
York. Price, $1.00. 

A booklet simplifying the sketching of birds by 
an artist who has made a special study of drawing 
birds. Most people enjoy birds and there are but 
few nature-lovers who would not enjoy sketching 
birds. This booklet will show simple approaches, 
through sketches of head, feet, and wing forma- 
tions toward making good portraits of our feath- 
ered friends. The author emphasizes the ease 
with which sketching may be done if the student 
learns to ‘‘see properly.’’ This applies to sketching 
any subject and is an essential fundamental in 
student training. The author has assembled a lot 
of good instruction on the sixty-four pages and it is 
written in a delightfully instructive way. Size, 
51. by 7 inches, 64 pages, durable cloth, handy 
size for taking on a day’s outing or a summer's 
vacation. 
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COMING TO 


NEW YORK? 
Stop at HOTEL McALPIN 


Because it is located in “the 
centerofconvenience”’, McAlpin 
guests have more time to devote 
to business and for pleasure. 


1 block from 
Penn Station 
and Empire 
State Bldg. 


B. &O. Buses 
stop af our 
door. 

e 


LARGE 
BEAUTIFUL 
ROOMS WITH 
PRIVATE BATH 
FROM 
$3 SINGLE, 
$4.50DOUBLE 


M‘ALPIN 


BROADWAY AT 34th ST., NEW YORK 
Under KNOTT Management 
JOHN J. WOELFLE, Manager 





TheO-PCraltCos. Jnc., Sandushy, Ohio 
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: PREEDENS | 
{WINGED | 


FOR EASY | 
CLEANING 





her ee or tin 
= Teachers can obtain 
trial Speedball Pens any style 


(2 and sample lesson charts, 


by sending a 3¢ stamp for as — gS 
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REDISCOVERING THE 
ANTIQUE “OLD SOUTH" 


(Continued from page 263) 


Dance is the most advertised there are many 
ceremonial dances that are more beautiful. By 
chance we once happened to be with a few other 
visitors at a pool where the Hopis gave their flute 
dance, a prayer dance for bringing plentiful 
springs of water. A processional of Indians ap- 
proaching and observing a group of white visitors 
halted in their march down the mesa trail, and 
after a “huddle” conference a spokesman who 
could talk fairly well in English approached and 
in a gentle way stated that they did not expect 
people at the spring. Consequently they had 
decided not to give the daiuce until he had per- 
suaded the head men that the Americans would 
be good and not photograph or draw pictures 
or talk or laugh while the dance was given. 
But, most of all, a promise must be made that 
none of the visitors would describe the ceremony 
or write about it afterwards. So the beautiful 
flute dance of the Hopis which we witnessed is 
one that I cannot describe and I believe that none 
of the witnesses there that day have ever broken 
their promise. At least I have never read a written 
description of it in any publication. Every trip to 
these remote primitive natural peoples develops 
some interesting unexpected experience. 


@ Besides the Hopis and their beautiful basketry 
and pottery there are the Navajos and their arts of 
silver work and weaving whose primitive designs 
are often twins to our so-called present ‘‘modern” 
designs. Living as nomads, following the pastures 
needed for their sheep, these ‘‘American Arabs’’ 
are an aloof but friendly pleasant people if they 
know you respect their handiwork. 


@ From Albuquerque one may, with short trips 
by auto, visit the wonderful sky city of Acoma 
perched on its once impregnable rock. Nearby is 
the Enchanted Mesa with its quaint legend. A 
little farther south is Zuni, all that is left of the 
fabulous Seven Cities of Cibola which resulted in 
history's greatest ‘‘wild goose chase”’ for gold by 
the Spanish conquisidores. Nearer to Albuquer- 
que is the pueblo of Isleta, the first village con- 
tacted by Alvarado, and another pueblo not far 
away is that of Laguna, with a quaint church very 
picturesque and sketchable. Then there is San 
Domingo, most primitive of pueblos, where you 
may lose your camera if you bring it with you 
or attempt photographing. Farther away are the 
Jemez Ruins and the interesting Indian Pueblos of 
Jemez, Tsia, Santa Ana, San Felipe and Cochiti, 
nearly all pottery or basket centers. Near Al- 
buquerque at Bernalillo, are the recently ex- 
cavated Kuaha Ruins, the largest of the towns 
known to Coronado in 1540-52. In a square, 
subterranean Kiva, the walls contained decora- 
tions which proved to be seventeen layers of 
“murals.” Excavation indicates its people ex- 
celled in pottery, the weaving of fine textiles and 
turquois ornaments. A museum has been erected 
on the site to house the exhibits of material 
discovered. 


@ There is the Petrified Forest, Meteor Crater, 
Painted Desert, Rainbow Stone Bridge, the famous 
Rock with Spanish inscriptions, and scores of 
worth-while educational points of interest to be 
seen in this section; too many to put down in this 
one Art Travel story. Each day for months can be 
gainfully occupied by the visitor to New Mexico. 


@ Now, if when leaving San Antonio, Texas, 
you do not come northward to Albuquerque but 
prefer to keep eastward, there is the quaint old 
French Quarter of New Orleans and the Planta- 
tion Country to beckon you to the famed cuisine 
menus and hospitality of the Old South. 


@ The history of French Louisiana is so en- 
volved with the French and Spanish changes and 
the Territory of Florida so mixed up with the 
Territory of Mississippi that the makers of Ameri- 
can schoolbook histories undoubtedly decided 
it would take three separate books to even include 
only a genera! description. Therefore, aside from 
the battle of New Orleans and its colorful figure 
of Lafitte the Pirate, much of the rest was ignored. 





Shit summer 
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WEST 


AND INCLUDE AZZ THESE 
SPOTS IN YOUR VACATION 
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INDIAN-DETOURS © 


CALIFORNIA 





@ For details on weaving ALL or any com 
bination of these wonderlands into your 
vacation ECONOMICALLY via Santa Fe, 
just consult any railroad ticket office, or 
travel bureau @ By traveling to and from 
California via Santa Fe, you may include 
San Diego, Los Angeles, and San Fran 
cisco in your trip at no extra ticket cost! 


T. B. GALLAHER 
Passenger Traffic Mgr., Santa Fe Ry 
986 Railway Exchange Bidg., Chicago 
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KOH-I-NOOR 
DRAWING PENCILS 


10 © each 


Manufactured in U. S. A. 


KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL COMPANY, Inc. 
373 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











How To Make Your Art 
Class Program Complete 


AIRBRUSHES 
AND ART COLORS 


Teach your Students the Modern Method of Creative Art Expression 


Art Teachers find Paasche Airbrushes suited to every classroom 
project. There are Airbrushes and Complete Airpainting Units to 
meet every budget. Airbrush colors for every color application. 





Type F-934 School Airpainting Unit 





An Ideal Initial School Unit consisting of 
Type F2 School Airbrush — a P $11.00 
HL240—6 feet -inch Art Airhose with couplings 1.1! 
F976S—110 volt, 60 cycle AC Silent, Single 
Diaphragm Aircompressor he Oa 


A Chicago Airpainting Classroom Scene 
Send today for FREE BULLETIN P/0-S4 describing 
Five Paasche Art Airbrushes... also free color charts. 


27.50 





Fascha Merbrush be 








$39.65 
1923 DIVERSEY PARKWAY CHICAGO 
ee The Hughes Owens Co., Ltd Montreal ORDER THRU YOuR 
a The Art Metropole . “4 Toronto DEALER OR DIRECT 
“Universo! 
Top choice in school and studio FREE ttt. 


KERAMIC 


KILNS 
The Denver Fire Clay Co. 


Denver, Colo. 


150-page spiral bound catalog 
40-page supplement . . . 3000 items 


UNIVERSAL 
HANDICRAFTS SERVICE inc. 
1267 Sixth Ave. (303) New York City 
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@ However, a little reading of the Southern 
States early history reveals many new old history 
notes of great interest. While in New Orleans we 
attended a reception given by the D.A.R. Chapter 
of New Orleans in which the historian-speaker 
told of the aid to the success of the American 
Revolution by the Spanish Governor Bernardo de 
Galves (1756-94), a brilliant young man of only 
twenty-one years. When Spain became an ally of 
our struggling young nation against Great Britain, 
“Galves in a series of energetic and brilliant 
campaigns (1779-81) captured all the important 
posts in the British Colony of West Florida.”’ This 
assistance by Galves prevented Cornwallis’ 
retreat into Florida and resulted in his surrender 
to Washington at Yorktown, terminating the 
British occupation of the colonies. ' 


@ New Orleans with its Cabildo and French 
Quarters, Spring Fiesta, Plantation Tours, its 
many antique shops, Art Exhibitions, Flower 
Parades and Flower Shows creates a Museum City. 
Anyone on an art travel tour can easily spend two 
weeks in the French Quarter without visiting the 
modern part of New Orleans. It is an old world 
gem in a setting of New World modernity and is 
alone worth a trip to New Orleans. 


@ A circle tour may be made from New Orleans 
to Mobile and Natchez, where famous gardens of 
Azaleas and other Southern Flower Pilgrimages 
aregiven. Natchez through its Pilgrimage Garden 
Club and Natchez Garden Club during the month 
of March conduct Pilgrimages through the gar- 
dens and interiors of the old Colonial homes 
of —_— These tours have become nationally 
noted. 


@ Natchez, founded and built in 1788 by the 
young Spanish Governor Gayosa deLemos, be- 
came the Spanish capital of an immense empire. 
He designed and built the Governor's Palace and 
named it Concordia (Concord) “because he felt 
it expressed the condition and sentiment of his 
subjects, who though drawn from every nation 
and clime dwelt side by side in amity.’’? 


@ Claiborne, noted Mississippi historian, states 
that Natchez under Governor Gayosa became a 
retreat for those persecuted in other sections for 
their religious beliefs. He writes ‘There was in 
fact more religious freedom and toleration for 
Protestants in Natchez district than Catholics, or 
dissenters from the ruling denominations, en- 
joyed in either the Old or New England.’’’ Sir 
William Dunbar, a British subject who settled in 
the Natchez region in 1775, wrote that there was 
“no interference with rights of conscience” and 
“British property is in perfect security. An 
Englishman may come here and recover his 
debts and obtain justice as soon as in West- 
minster Hall.’’* 


@ Natchez is full of art values combined with 
history of stirring colonial periods. We were 
fortunate in finding as a guide to Natchez, Mrs. 
Grace Livingston, an educator in the Natchez 
Schools, -vi:o acted as our guide in seeing the 
colonial homes. Her thorough knowledge and 
information on the history and contents of the 
homes will prove especially valuable to those 
making an art Pilgrimage to historic Natchez. 


THE FRUIT STAND IN THE 
PRIMARY GRADES 


(Continued from page 287) 


@ Then came the modeling of apples, peaches’ 
pears and oranges, tangerines, bunches of grapes 
and cherries. Small twigs for stems were stuck 
into the apples while the clay was soft; and the 
dent in the end of the orange was made with the 
blunt part of a pencil. 


@ Grapes were made into bunches by the aid 
of tiny flexible wires salvaged from milk bottles 
tops; and the blush on peaches and pears was 
applied with a piece of felt or cotton rubbed on a 


‘Encyclopedia Britannica, Louisiana, page 430 

**Mississippi History,”’ J. F. H. Claiborne, pp. 136-137 

‘Ibid. 

“Mississippi, the Heart of the South,” Dunbar 
Rowland, page 297 
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ATATZAMAMAM 


é The PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


Summer Sessions 


Graduate and undergraduate 
courses in painting, art history, 
drawing and descriptive geom- 
etry, crafts, supervision and 
administration. Art forums and exhibitions, 
gallery talks, and illustrated lectures. 





JUNE 30 
TO 
AUG. 8 











Opportunities abound for cultural, recre- 
ational and other activities. Excellent living 
accommodations. 


Expenses moderate. 


For further information and 
catalogue address: 


Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 113 Burrowes Building 


The PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Pennsylvania 
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j L j School of 
Art 
St 


udy Painting, Illustration, Commercial! Art, Fashion 
Arts, Interior Meee to in sunny Florida. Faculty of 
outstanding artists. Use Ringling Circus and Ringling 
Museum. Outdoor classes al! winter. ormitories. 
Unbelievably low cost. Write for catalog and folder 
“In Florida Sunshine.”” Address: V.S. Kimbrough, Pres. 


SARASOTA, FLORIDA 
SCHOOL 


RINGLING ork: 


(School of John and Mable Ringling Museum of Art.) 
Announces 9 weeks summer term for artists, art teachers, 
art students, and art hobbyists, at Little Switzerland, 
North Carolina—4000 feet elevation Faculty of out- 
standing artists. Board, room, tuition $200. Winter 
School, Sarasota, Florida. Write for general catalog 
and folder “Summer Study in the Land of the Sky.” 

Avpress V. S. Kimproucu, President, Sarasota, Fia 














Juume 26 FINE ARTS GALLERY Aly 15 


San Diego, ¢ 


THREE DAYS A WEEK—SEVEN WEEKS 


STUDY WATER COLOR IN CALIFORNIA 


New inspiration each week from nationally 
known prize-winning teachers 

TOM CRAIG MILLARD SHEETS 

PHIL DIKE JAMES COUPER WRIGHT 

PHIL PARADISE MILFORD ZORNES 


Coordinated by REX BRANDT 


Classes strictly limited ... . Register by May 15 
Fine Climate—Outdoor Symphonies—Special Lectures 








SCHOOL SUMMER SESSION 
INTERIOR © DESIGN © JEWELRY 
SILVERSMITHING e¢ CERAMICS 
CATALOG « CREDITS © July 5— August 30 
815 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS.— KENMORE 8952 





THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 


Field School of Indian Art oie, 
AMI 


at SANTA FE 
July 28—August 23 | | | | | | | | | 
Address: Registrar, U. of N. M., Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Director . . . Kenneth M. Chapman 

T ad a R hw SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF MODERN ART 

A NEW MEANING GIVEN T0 DRAWING AND PAINTING 

LIFE @« PORTRAIT e LANDSCAPE e STILL-LIFE 


1 4." year 
descriptive folder on request 


EAST GLOUCESTER MASS 
WATER COLOR PAINTING 


WITH HARVE STEIN 


On the New England Seacoast, JUNE 23—AUGUST 29 


Fifth Year of Successful Teacher Training in Modern Water Color 
Methods by a Nationally Recognized Water Color Painter. . . . . 


For Information Write SECRETARY 


HARVE STEIN WATER COLOR GROUP 
MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT 


VACATION ART STUDY 


HIGH IN THE PAINTABLE BERKSHIRES 
@ A PAINTERS CLUB Large Studio Barn. 


Complete facilities for expert art instruction. 
Beginners and advanced. eekly rates. 


@ EXCELLENT RECREATION POSSIBILITIES, 


near water. 


Write for FOLDER 


BLAKE STUDIOS 











BERKSHIRE, MASS. 





School of Design for Women 


97th Year. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion arts, 
fine arts, advertising. Teacher 
training: B.F.A. degree. Stage- 
craft, puppetry, jewelry, pottery. 
Day, evening, Saturday. Resi- 
dences. Oldest school of art ap- 
plied to industry. CaTaLoc. 


1328 W. Bread St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





SUMMER CLASSES 
Special Methods Courses 
for art and other teachers 
classes in Commercial Art, Dress Design, Interior Decorating, 
qocerial Desi sgn, Painting, etc., for everyone. Laid out in 
CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 
18 South Michigan Avenue, Suite S-4, Chicago 


INSTITUTE 
oo A RT° June 30 to August 22 
Fascinating Direct-Project 
2-week periods to fit vacation plans. Write for catalog. 
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discarded cake of rouge. Tempera paint was used 
to color the fruit; and a coat of shellac prevented 
it from getting soiled by little fingers. 


@ Real fruit baskets made the modeled pieces 
seem more realistic; and paper plates, decorated 
with colored pictures of fruit cut from canned 
fruit jackets and shellacked, were lovely when 
finished. 

@ Small coconuts, decorated with eyes, nose 
and mouth, and a bright paper cap perched on top 
of each, made cunning monkey faces. These were 
used as centerpieces for individual tables. 


@ For the dramatic side, costumes were made 
and used bythechildren. Paper caps and aprons 
made from sugar-sacks, were worn by the boys 
who stood behind the counter; and fruits (cut 
double) — peaches, oranges, and pears, were 
swung over the shoulders and held together by 
strips of adhesive tape. 


@ ‘Fruit for Health” was the big slogan used 
throughout the project; but many other subjects 
were involved—conversation and table etiquette, 
arithmetic in buying and selling as well as build- 
ing, courtesy in telephone conversations, and 
original poems, stories and plays. 


@ And after all was said and done, the third 
grade of Moreland School under the direction of 
Miss Naomi Whatley had had almost as fine a 
time as if the fruit stand had held luscious oranges 
and apples instead of make-believe ones. 


OUR PLAYHOUSE 


(Continued from page 287) 


@ The lamp is a pickle bottle filled with colored 
water. The lampshade is a Dixie cup. 

@ The window curtains are sheets of tissue 
wrapping paper decorated with wax crayons. 

@ The clock is the top of a coffee can and the 
weights are milk-bottle tops. 

@ The rag rug is braided of old rags. 


@ The booklet on the table contains the story of 
the building and furnishing of “Our Playhouse.” 


@ A painted clay pig and silhouettes of bunnies 
complete the furnishing. 

@ The outside of the house was painted to rep- 
resent clapboards and blue-green blinds are 
painted on either side of the windows. 

@ This type of house does not take up too much 
time in the making and furnishing, the materials 
are easily available, many of them cost nothing, it 
is a problem that all the children enjoy, and 
besides using it as a playhouse it can be used 
as a background or stage setting for simple 
dramatizations. 








The Ant Ins litule 
of / Chicage 


Six Week Summer Session 
June 30 - August 8 
DISTINGUISHED RESIDENT AND 
VISITING FACULTY 
For Catalog, address Lloyd Cowan, Registrar 
Michigan Avenue at Adams Street 
Chicago, Illinois 




















Announcing ¥ 
The twelfth annual 


session of the Penland 
School of Handicrafts 
Hand Weaving, Pottery, Carding, 


Spinning, Dyeing and many other 
crafts. 




















Rupert Peters, Director summer sessions 
Edward F. Worst, Mra. Axel Sommer, 

Mrs. Margaret Bergman, Eugene Deutsch, 

Mrs. Peggy Jamieson. Other outstanding 
instructors. June 23-—-August 23, 1941 

Pottery instruction available May | to September | 

Students who wish to may come and use our 
63 looms any time after May | 


Plan now to come to Carolina for the summer 


PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 
Penland, North Carolina 

















Summer Session 
June 30 - August 8, 1941 


PHIL PARADISE, Painting 
MARGUERITE WILDENHAIN, Ceramics 


and Faculty of 15 Specialists in Artsand Crafts 


NEW COURSES - NEW IDEAS + A NEW VIEWPOINT 


Write for Summer Catalog 


: CALIFORNIA COLLEGE | 

















OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 








THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION... For Results 


INTERNATIONALLY CELEBRATED GRADUATES 
Intensive SIX WEEKS’ Summer Comres fo 








beginners or advanced students. Fashion Dr 

Design, Sketchine, Life, Styling, Fashi n Writ ne 

Fabric Analysis, Textile, Stage & Screen Design 
terior Decoration, Window Display, Men's Fashions Draw 
ine, Drapine, Grading, Dressmaking. Professional methods. 


Teacher Training. Approved by Regents. Day & Eve 
) 


Free Placement Bureau and Sales 


ept. for students’ work 
tavestpne Before Registering. Send for Circular 9% 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway, 52d Street, New York. 


ll-a 














C oa ‘vee 


Will Be At The Art Conventions ! 


I! teachers of Art are invited to visit our 

exhibits at the conventions of the West- 
ern and Eastern Art Associations: Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, March 19-22, and Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York, April 16-19. 
See interesting and refreshing new uses for old and 
in Metal, Leather and 
Plastics, for stimulation of interest in the 

Art Curriculum. 


FELLOWCRAFTERS, Inc. 


64 STANHOPE ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
203 SIXTH ST. LOGANSPORT, IND. 


familiar Craft Materials 














ENAMELING METAL 
MAKES INTERESTING PROJECT 


The peculiar gem-like quality of enamel, unlike anything 
else in art materials, gives a rare charm when applied to 
meta! objects that adds much to their attractiveness and value. 
The process is simple and only an inexpensive outfit is re- 
quired. The little booklet “Enameling”’ by Augustus F. Rose, 
an expert in this field, is illustrated with many examples of 
students’ work and offers you fascinating 
subjects and ideas for projects adapted to 
school use. Send for it today, only 80¢c. 
Catalog S freelto jyoulif,you_are a teacher 
of industrial arts. 







METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 
Providence, R. l. 


10 Thomas Street 








Craft Su lies for Instructors 

pp and Students 

in Leathercralt .. Archery . . Plastics . . Block Printing 

Reedcralt. . Wood burning. .Spattercraft . ‘Clay Modeling 
Request Catclog 


DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP for Dependable Craft Supplies 
Wheeling, W. Va. 











HANDICRAFTS 


Leathercraft.. Metalcraft. .Beadcrafts .. Plastics 
Papercrafts..Link Projects and other Leisurecrafts 
SEND FOR BIG FREE CRAFT MAGAZINE 


LEISURECRAFTS 


1035 So. Grand Ave. Los Angeles 











CRAFT SUPPLIES 
New 1941 catalogue, 80 pages, 15 
Crafts, thousands ot hard to find items 
You will need this catalogue when plan- 
ning your fall requirements. Send 10c 
for your copy. (Quality Craft Supplies 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 


193 William St 2124 So. Main St 
New York, N.Y Los Angeles Calif 





















For a FREE COPY 
of HAMMETT’S NEW 


CRAFT CATALOG 


40 pages of Practical Items for 
Graphic and Manuva! Arts Courses 


Weaving, basketry, meta! working, leathercraft 
biock printing, glas: itching, woodworking 
plastics, pottery, bookbinding, etc., looms, too! 


supplies, accessories, books, and instruction aid 
Mail the coupon now 


J. L. HAMMETT CO., 293 Main Street, Cambridge, Mass 


Please send me a free copy of your new 1940 Craft Catalog. 
Name 
Address 
My School is 
12-a 


READERS INDEX 
TO ADVERTISERS 


APRIL 1941 
ART SCHOOLS ART INSTRUCTION 
Art Institute Art School ll-a 
Blake Studios . ll-a 
California College of Arts and Crafts ll-a 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts ll-a 
Fine Arts Gallery, San Diego ll-a 
The Master’s School . ll-a 
Moore Institute of Art ll-a 
Penland School of Handicrafts ll-a 
Pennsylvania State College ll-a 
Ringling School of Art, Summer Session ll-a 
Ringling School of Art, Winter Session ll-a 
Harve Stein Water Color Group ll-a 
Thurn Summer School ll-a 
Traphagen School of Fashion ll-a 
University of New Mexico ll-a 


ART, DRAWING, AND PAINTING MATERIAL 


American Art Clay Company 2-a 
American Crayon Company Cover 4 
Binney & Smith Company l-a 
Devoe & Raynolds Company 3-a 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Company 4-a 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Company 2-a 
J Hammett Company 12-a 
os. M. Higgins Company, Inc. 6-a 

C. Howard os t Pen Company 5-a, 9-a 
Koh-I-Noor Pencil Company 10-a 
Paasche Airbrush Company 10-a 
Rosenthal Company 4-a 
Talens & Son 4-a 
F. Weber Company 2-a 
Weber-Costello Company 8-a 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. 5-a 


BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


The John Day Company 5-a 
Fellowcrafters, Inc 12-a 
Harper & Brothers 8-a 
Thayer & Chandler 6-a 
Reinhold Publishing Corporation 5-a 
Universal Handicafts Service, Inc. 10-a 


EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES AND TOOLS 


American Art Clay Company 2-a 
American Type Founders Corporation 3-a 
Denver Fire Clay Company 10-a 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 5-a, 9-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Company 12-a 
Metal Goods Corporation 6-a 
Paasche Airbrush Company 10-a 
Rembrandt Graphic Arts Company 8-a 


HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 


American Art Clay Company 2-a 
American Handicrafts Company 12-a 
American Reedcraft Corporation 12-a 
Craft Guild 6-a 
Dwinnell Craft Shop 12-a 
Favor, Ruhl & Company 4-a 
Fellowcrafters, Inc 12-a 

. L. Hammett Company 12-a 
Horton Handicraft Company 6-a 
Leisurecrafts 12-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Company 12-a 
Metal Goods Corporation 6-a 
Model-Craft, Inc. 4-a 
The O-P Craft Company 8-a 
Thayer & Chandler 6-a 
United Clay Mines Corp. 12-a 
Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc 10-a 

HOTELS 
Hotel McAlpin 8-a 


LEATHER, TOOLS, AND SUPPLIES 


American Handicrafts Company 12-a 
Fellowcrafters, Inc. 12-a 
W. A. Hall & Son 12-a 
J. L. Hammett Company 12-a 
Horton Handicraft Company 6-a 
J. C. Larson Company 6-a 
Leisurecrafts 12-a 
Osborn Brothers 12-a 
E. A. Sweet Company 6-a 
Chas. A. Toebe Leather Company 6-a 
Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc. 10-a 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 


Flora L. Bailey 8-a 

Bureau of University Travel 4-a 

Santa Fe R. R. 9-a 

Southern Pacific Company T-a 
PICTURES AND PRINTS 

Maywing Studios 6-a 


LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 


FANCY 
LEATHERS 
(whole or half 


skins or cut to 





For many years we have spe. 
cialized in catering to the 
needs of the leathercrafter. 


‘aan Our stocks are complete . . . 
DESIGNS our prices the lowest. 
LACINGS 

(both calf and SEND 5c IN STAMPS 
goat skin) Far Samples in Art Leathers 


Snap Fasteners 
to match leathers 
Dye Wax Polish 

Sphinx Paste 

Slide Fasteners 

Bag Plates 


Ideas and suggestions on this 
fascinating work yours for the 
asking. May we serve you? 





Book won” | W. A. HALL & SON 


Boston, Mass. 





$1.00 postpaid , 99 Bedford Street 
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STANDARDIZED — Low Fire Art Pottery Bodies, 
Natural Potting and Modeling Clays. Burning Red, 
Buff, Cream, White in plastic, casting slip, shredded or 
flour form. Request Bulletin 219 (Pottery). Bulletin 
302 (Modeling) 

UNITED CLAY MINES CORP., Trenton, N. J. 
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A complete linet 








Basketry, Beadcraft, Claycraft. Reed, 
affia, Leathercraft, Metalcraft, Weaving, 
Kindergarten and Elementary Pastimes. 
Catalog and Instructions Free 
AMERICAN REEDCRAFT CORPORATION 
Dept. S.A., 130 Beekman Street, New York City 














THE ART TEACHER is only 934” x 634” in size 

yet it is packed from cover to cover with just 
the sort of information you now spend hours in 
digging out of scattered sources. It shows you 
how to apply pen and pencil, crayon, water color, 
tempera, clay, paper, cloth, needlework, wood and 
other art mediums—shows you results other 
teachers have obtained. You'll find suggestions 
for correlating art with the teaching of health, 
civics, geography, history and other school sub- 
jects. And with a fine regard for economy, THE 
ART TEACHER shows you how to stretch art 
supplies by using handy materials like newspaper, 
tin cans, corks, old suit boxes and similar cast-offs. 


492 pages... 
368 pages of illustrations—68 in colors 


Price $8.00 
School Arts Magazine 


114 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 


17 chapters 
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